MORE THAN A MAGAZINE— 
It’s an institution, a service 


JoAnn Goodridge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. 8S. Goodridge, Rancho Linda, Auburn, 
Calif., with day-old Rio Linda Pretty Penny, a Nubian kid that was later made junior 
champion. 
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@ A column head in the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal, with a fine accompany- 
ing illustration, started a story on 
Pitts Goat Dairy of Atlanta. The 
dairy, owned by J. O. Pitts, has been 
supplying goat milk in Atlanta for the 
past 15 years. 


@® Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Sheldon, 
Springfield, Mo., have completed a 
Grade A dairy barn and are operating 
the only Grade A goat dairy in south- 
ern Missouri. 


@ Mrs. Harry Diercks, Waterloo, Ia., 
is training 8 Saanen wethers to drive 
for an implement company. 


® Carl Sandburg and the Chikaming 
goats were featured in the spring is- 
sue of Esso Farm News, published by 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 


@ Two years ago Dairy Goat Journal 
forecast frozen goat milk as the ulti- 
mate marketing method. Nic Klein, 
New Hampton, Ia., now reports on a 
new French process of quick-freezing 
milk in a simplified. operation, the 
milk being sold in paper wrappers 
similar to butter. 


@ Ada, 17-year-old daughter of Mrs. 
Constance Deer, Keshena, Wis., has 
received a movie contract as one of 
the country’s six prettiest Indian girls. 
She is, of course, a goat milk girl, and 
plans ultimately to enter medical 
school. 


@ The Heifer Project has a call for 
some French Alpines for a mission 
school in Puerto Rico. Do any French 
Alpine breeders wish to assist? 


@® Among all the behind-the-scenes 
reports, commentaries, bulletins, and 
so on, originating in Washington we 
have found the fairest, calmest and 
best to be the Washington Newsletter 
of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation. Cost is but $2 a year; ad- 
dress is 104 C St., N. E., Washington 
2, D. C. May we recommend it to you 
as “required reading for ’53” on what 
is going on in government? 


@ Damon A. Spencer, In Charge 
Sheep & Goat Husbandry Inv-stiga- 
tions, USDA Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., would appre- 
ciate comments and criticisms of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Farm- 
er’s Bulletin 920 on “Milk Goats.” A 
new edition will be coming out soon 
and it is desired to make it as accu- 
rate and up-to-date as possible. It has 
had no complete revision in many 
years, 


e@ In appreciation for American aid 
in their time of greatest. need, Japan- 
ese are raising funds and goats to aid 
th. Heifer Project in supplying goats 
for Korea. Of the first 30,000: yen 
raised in Japan, 8,700 yen was con- 
tributed by lepers. 


@ James B. Sappington and C. E. 
Leach will be co-superintendents of 
the Missouri Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
annual one-day show held in conjunc- 


tion with the Boone Co. Fair, held in 
Columbia, Mo., Sat., Sept. 5. More than 
$600 is offered in prizes. Dairy Goat 
Journal extends an invitation to all to 
exhibit and to visit this show—and 
Dairy Goat Journal. 


@ The “Look of the Month” column 
has not appeared in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal for some months. Recently a few 
letters have come asking that it be 
reinstated. What do you think of the 
idea? And do you have any other 
suggestions about what y 1:’4 like to 
find in the pages of Dairy Soat Jour- 
nal? 


@ A goat in a coat! You'll like 
“Biquette, the White Goat,” an en- 
trancing small children’s book that 
tells the story of a small French ~irl 
who needs goat milk, and of Biquette, 
the goat. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, the price is $2. 


@ Jim Bannister, editor of National 
Rabbit Raiser, Bellflower, Calif., com- 
ments editorially on the number of 
rabbit raisers who keep goats and vice 
versa. It would be interesting to have 
word from readers of Dairy Goat 
Journal who are thus engaged in this 
dual enterprise, no matter how small 
the scale of operation may be. 


@ Readers seem to be enthusiastic 
over the action of the Houston, Tex., 
city officials as reported last month. 
. . . Why not write the mayor of 
Hiouston a note of commendation? 





With the Breeds 


# Edwin D. Austin, Edaco French 





Alpines, Ellsworth, Me., reports that 
Edaco’s Roxanna freshened July 16, 
when 16 months old and started her 
official test July 21. In the first 6% 
months she has produced over 1200 
Ibs. milk. Roxanna’s dam is the AR 
doe, Edaco’s CHerie. Her sire is Don 
Dirigo Del-Norte. 

Mr. Austin also reports the sale of 
the AR doe, Sunrise Suzanne, to J. A. 
Campbell, Port Coquitlam, B. C., 
Canada, After 6 days on the train 
Mr. Campbell reported the doe. ar- 
rived in good condition. Mr. Camp- 
bell hopes for at least one buck kid 
to use as his future herd sire. 


6 Mrs. Elsie MacLaughlin, Pebble- 
haven Saanens, Perkiomenville, Pa., 
quotes an article from The Angora 
Goat, published in 1882, which she 
says might indicate that Nubians are 
the oldest domesticated breed of 
goats—and that Saanens and Toggen- 
burgs are just not civilized accord- 
ing to this yardstick. The article 
says, “The pure Angora goats are in- 
variably lop-eared. " This peculiarity, 
according to Sir Samuel Wilson, 

is a proof of the long domestication 
of the animal; the muscles which 
are called into play in erecting the 
ear having become comparatively 
powerless by a lengthened disuse. The 
ears of the Angora vary very much 
in size in different individuals, being 
very small in some, as occurs in what 


are called ‘mouse-eared’ sheep, and 
varying through all the intermediate 
gradations up to a very large size. 
There is also a kind of suture, or 
keel-like seam, which runs up the 
center of the ear. of many of them. 
Some breeds. have ears 19 in. in 
length and 4% in. in breadth.” 


» Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Alen, Pleasant 
Grove, Calif., have put their Mayru 
Nubian herd on DHI test this year. 
Mrs. Alen says their first kids of the 
season were born Dec. 28, and that 
they plan for even earlier breedings 
this year. 


§ George A. Woll, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
lost his Saanen herd sire, Donald of 
Damyankee, when he was struck by 
an Alaska Railroad locomotive. Mr. 
Woll renorts that in his short life in 
Alaska this buck sired many good 
kids which are in demand there. ‘ 


6 The publicii season is at hand! 
Newspapers grasp at the opportunity 
to publish pictures of does and kids. 
Does that produce a coodly number 
of kids, triplets, quaa-uplets and 
quintuplets are always su:e of good 
display and a story, even tough to 
the goat world the event mi,ht not 
be of special interest. In any event, 
any breeder can be sure of some 
good local publicity for his stock at 
this time of the year. 


6 Alouette’s Big Boy, French Alpine 
herd sire owned by John A. Irwin. 
Tacoma, .Wash., was stolen from his 
barn recently. The fence was broken 
in and the buck apparently hauled 
away in a truck. Mr. Irwin does not 
report the ear tattoo identification 
of the buck. 


® Lafs Lady Lynell, Saanen doe bred 
and owned by Mrs. L. A. Frost, 
Wahroonga, Australia, has completed 
a 365-day official test for milk produc- 
tion with 4200 Ibs. milk and 172.43 
Ibs. fat. Her test started at the age 
of 1 year and 282 days. 
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_ Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica 
tions from Dairy Goat Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a 


limit of not more than 200 words. 


Davis goats pay 

Someone writes in the March issue 

wanting to know if goats pay. Mine 
do! 
_ Our grocery bill in 1951 (I have not 
yet computed the 1952 figures) was 
about $150 lower than it was in 1949 
when we had no goats. This includes 
all goat feed charged to the grocery 
bill. 

We have 5 children, ages 1 year to 
13 years. We think that with groceries 
going up and the family growing up 
that is a substantial saving. 

, With lots of goat milk we are not 
nearly so meat hungry as we used to 
be, either. 

I carry a lunch to work most of 
the time, and my regular diet is about 
2 glasses of goat milk for breakfast 
and two more glasses of goat milk 
at noon. I was gaining weight, se 
have omitted the goat milk in the 
evening —J. Clare Davis, Austin, 
Colo. 


Polio? 

I wonder if readers of Dairy Goat 
Journal ever heard of anyone ever 
getting polio who had used goat milk 
abundantly? It would be interesting 
to find out-—-Mrs. Theo. Moeller, 
Springfield, Ill. 


There is more to goats 


I bought some goats to help keep 
down brush on my canals so the calf 
pasture would have a better chance 
to flourish. A friend gave me some 
back copies of Dairy Goat Journal, 
and I have become very interested in 
goats since then. I have decided they 
are good for more than keeping South 
Texas brush under control.—M. A. 
Dill, San’ Benito, Tex. 


Good goat butter 


Thanks to Mrs. L. G. Vair for in- 
structions on making goat butter, as 
published in the February issue. Her 
suggestions worked perfectly’ the 
first time we tried it—Mrs. George 
M. Norsworthy, Mt. Carmel, Ml. 


Disappearing discouragement 


Since reading my first three issues 
of Dairy Goat Journal I am beginning 
to have hope again. The widespread 
discrimination against goats can be 
utterly discouraging at times. Dairy 
Goat Journal gives a real lift to my 
spirits—Mrs. Raymond Simoneau. 


, 


Clean dairy 


Dairy 
greatly. 


Goat Journal pleases us 
It it as clean as the small 


dairy we expect 
Harsh, Paulsbo, 


goat 
F. L. 


to operate 
Wash. 


Do it organically 

I would suggest that for the good 
of the goat industry that Dairy Goat 
Journal include more articles on or- 
ganic farming and the _ resulting 
products in the form of better health 
for goats, richer milk, and better 
health for the people consuming the 
milk and other organically grown 
food.—Edward L. Carl, yreasewood 
Schoo], Ganado, Ariz. 


Agreement 

I agree wholeheartedly with 
Goat Journal’s editorial policy 
general attitude morally. In 
opinion the editorship reflects and 
points to the one and only way of 
life. This might summarized a 
observance of Christ’s two Great Com 
mandments plus the Golden Rule 


Dairy 
and 
my 


be 


If those who so believe would mak 
themselves heard-—-take paper and 
pencil and voice themselves in local 
newspapers, in conversations, and 
every possible way, and do it now 
they could make themselves really 
heard. I know that the power of 
publicly expressed opinion of the 
many people who know we can all be 
happy without greed and its offspring 
war, should be brought to bear. 

I like the Christophers, “Better to 
light one candle than to curse the 
darkness.”—R. Phares, Trenton, N.J 


Those Mexican goats 


There has been some interest in the 
goats of Mexico recently, especially 
those descended from Spanish stock 
It is true that they do have goats 
there much better than their methods 
of animal husbandry deserve, yet I 
suspect they rarely have stock com- 
parable to the average in the United 
States. Their best stock, as might 
be suspected, is descended from rath- 
er recent shipments from the United 
States. 

Here is the story 
native Mexican 
me: 

Merchant ships in the early days, 
coming from Europe and _ Asiatic 
ports, often had goats of high excel- 
lence aboard for milk. These goats 
would be dry or nearly so when they 
arrived at Mexican ports, and were 
put ashore. The effect of these goats 
is seen in the Mexican goats of today 

goats that have the appearance of 


of the so-called 
stock as reported to 


good grade Nubians and Saanens, 
especially, with some showing Mur 
ciana and Granadina blood. 

into 
stock in 
specimens, 
intelligent 
excellence in 
revived 
could 


could 
of 

better 

faithful, 


I suspect that if one 
the tremendous herds 
Mexico, select the 
and give them 
care that the latent 
these animals could be 

Some good goat man 
It might prove a source for badly 
needed supplies of goat milk in the 
dairies that are finding domestic 
sources of goats inadequate for in 
creasing demand for goat milk. E 


Cc. Rhodes, San Diego, Calif 


go 


do it 


Talk about goats 

When f started with goats 5 years 
ago I owned the only goats—2 of 
them—within many miles. Today 
there are many goatkeepers in this 
area, and still more people wanting to 
buy goats. 

I run a barber shop and come in 
contact with lots of people. I use 
the circulars, “You Are Invited to 
See What Goat Milk Can Do,” to pass 
out to customers who start question 
ing me about goats and goat milk. 

People come into the barber shop 
and say, “Oh! I couldn’t drink goat 
milk.” They may frequently add some 
comment about “those old stinkin’ 
goats.”” I at once them straight 
on the facts and then offer them a 
taste of goat milk. Without excep 
tion all have agreed that it was the 
best milk they had ever tasted. I 
give away hundreds of glasses of goat 
milk to people who “just couldn't 
drink goat milk.’William,J. Walk 
er, East Rainelle, W. Va. 


set 


Free competition 
Why argue about a 
of the two goat 


consolidation 
registry societies? 
So far I have joined neither, but 
when one of them begins to show 
a business-like and progressive attitude 
I'll gladly join that association and 
give it my full support. There are 
no doubt, many others who feel about 
it as I do. 

In other words, when one or 
other of the associations 
merits support I :m sure it will re- 
ceive support. That. will then solve 
the problem of so-called consolidation 
by the old tried and tested means of 
free competition and the survival of 
the one that serves the better.J. 
Proctor Elliott, Phoenix, Ariz. 


the 
shows it 


Quick riches 


to tnis matter of 
proper nutrition than most of us 
realize. We will have to feed our 
goats right if we expect .o get good 
results from the milk. 

Give thought to this: Turner, editor 
of the English magazine, The Farmer, 
can show you how to get rich quick 
He buys outstanding purebred cattle 
which have tested positive for Bang’s 
disease, and other diseases. He feeds 
them nutritious, organically grown 
feeds and after a few months the 
animals test free of the disease. 

Yes, nutrition is the real basis 
health.—F. V. Elliott, Belleville, Ill. 


There is more 


of 
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Sell Goat 


GOAT DAIRYING grew on me. I started 
in with dairy goats by 
but developing a_ business 

goat milk was on purpose. 


accident, 
selling 
Our first 
goat was a kid given to our young 
son as a pet a few years ago, and 
the next spring she brought us two 
doe kids, which we couldn’t think 
of selling or giving away. We were 
on our way but didn’t know it! We 
were soon using goat milk in our 
household, although we could hardly 
believe anyone would actually use 
“the stuff.” Great was our surprise 
to find “the stuff” was the best milk 
had ever used, and our living 
costs were lowered. 

Our sentiment wouldn’t let us part 
with any of our annual increase— 
only the most stern measures en- 
abled us to destroy even the surplus 
male kids. This herd increase be- 
came a serious problem. An inter- 
esting pet for the boy, a hobby for 
me to cater to my farm-raised spirit 
was quite all right, even if it did 
squeeze something out of the month- 
ly pay check. We kept a dog and 
expected no financial return, so 
what difference did a few goats for 
pets make. That is, what difference 
did it make until we found our herd 
had increased so we were paying out 
some $50 a month for feed and the 
only return was the relatively small 
amount of milk used in the house. 
And at the same time we were feed- 
ing kids on goat milk, extra goat 
milk was fed back to the does 
we were even. watering our garden 
with extra goat milk as we thought 
the good nutrients in it would surely 
make good fertilizer. 

We enjoyed the goats and working 
with them. But we knew that we 
couldn’t stand $600 a year merely 
to support a hobby—not on my sal- 
ary as a white-collar employee. So 
it dawned on me, after having read 
a few copies of Dairy Goat Journal, 
that some folks might even be in- 
duced to buy some of the “undrink- 
able stuff.” Others were reported to 
have done it—why not I? But where 
would one start? 

We started next door. New neigh- 
bors had been looking a bit askance 
at our goats, so one Sunday after- 
noon we made a freezer full of goat 
milk ice cream and went calling on 
the neighbors. That frigid ice cream 


@ By L. N. NORTHRUP 


warmed the neighbors’ hearts, and 
we started talking goat which, along 
with ne ighborhood gossip to proper- 
ly induct these neighbors into the 
community, helped a hot afternoon 
along. We got in a lot of good plugs 
about what goat milk was reported 
to do, although we had no personal 
experience in that line ourselves as 
our family was disgustingly healthy. 

The neighbors’ youngest, some 3 
years old at the time, hadn’t been 
doing too well and they queried as 
to whether goat milk might add vim 
and vigor. We suggested that it 
certainly couldn’t hurt. After some 
negotiation we gained our first cus- 
tomer for a quart of goat milk a day 
at 10¢ a quart! 

Parenthetically, that ailing young 
lady next door has become the tom- 
boy of the neighborhood and is be- 
coming a first-class goat dairywoman 
as a volunteer, nearly full-time, non- 
salaried assistant in our dairy—paid 
in kind with all the goat milk she 
and her family can use. 

Ten cents a day did reduce the 
$50 a month deficit to a mere $47, 
Where now? 

I had been a schoolmate of our 
representative in Washington. He 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 


Not merely in science, inventions, motors and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 


Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 


assumption of duties. 


Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness over a sick and wounded world like a Good Samaritan. _ 


Not in splendid isolation, but in Christlike cooperation. _ 
Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. — 


Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody gathwag which 
ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, 
along which, please God, other nations will follow, into the new 
Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 


loved ai erica, 





Some day some nation must take that peth—unlies we are to > Jape 
once again into utter barbarism—and that honor I covet for my be- 


And so, in that spirit wna with die owen: 1 say - with all my ‘heat 
and soul, “America First.”—Bishop G. Ashton Oldham. 


was home, and ill with some obscure 
digestive trouble. So I referred back 
to my files of Dairy Goat Journal 
and read all the stories I could find 
about goat milk for bad stomachs. 
Armed with this information and 
a half-gallon of good goat milk I 
called on my old friend at his home. 
He was sitting on the porch, in his 
pajamas, and feeling sorry for him- 
self. 

I started my story and left the goat 
milk. I promised him more each day 
for the duration of his stay before 
he returned to Washington. At the 
end of a week he was feeling so much 
better—carefully following his phy- 
sician’s diet but substituting goat 
milk for the originally prescribed 
cow milk—that he insisted he would 
pay me for the milk. So here at 25c 
a quart was my second customer, 
who stayed with us for nearly six 
weeks—and who is still our cus- 
tomer whenever he is home. We 
seem to have to repair the ravages 
of Washington with local goat milk. 

Then one day someone knocked 
on our door. They had heard we 
had goat milk, and how good it was 
—our next door neighbor had spread 
the news. Could we spare a quart 











a day if they would call for it each 
evening? We could, and did . . . 
and our daily take was now 60c. 
Our monthly deficit had been re- 
duced to $32! 


My ideas of goats began to 
change. They really were no longer 
“just pets,” but a potential source 
of income and a real health and 
economic asset to the community. 
I became a goat milk missionary! 


One of my first calls was at the 
newspaper office. I took along two 
bottles of goat milk and a supply 
of paper cups. I told the editor I 
wanted him to take one bottle of 
goat milk home, the other was to 
be used to pass samples around his 
office (our city is not large, neither 
is the newspaper staff.) I invited 
them all to come out and see the 
goats, ard promised them goat milk 
ice cream if they would just give 
me a bit of warning (they did it, too, 
not many days later). 
for me, was a front page story in 
the paper about my call to the office 
with the goat milk and some quotes 
of my discourse on goat milk. 

That didn’t start a deluge, but we 
had a good many visitors drop by 
and even a couple of customers ori- 
ginated from that news story. Best 
of all, the visitors listened to my 
story of goat milk and passed it on 
to their friends about the odd 
character who was selling goat milk. 
This word-of-mouth advertising fell 
in enough fertile spots that within 
30 days we had some 16 customers 
for milk—and the feed deficit was 
entirely wiped out and a little bal- 
ance that looked mighty good. . . . 
My buddy, who spent his time chas- 
ing a little white ball around a cow 
pasture, was looking enviously at me 


who had selected—actually—a _pro- 
fitable hobby! 


Many friends were called on, al- 
ways with a sample of goat milk and 
some good~literature about goat 
milk. We discovered paper bottles 
were ideal for this as it, put the re- 
cipient under no obligation to return 
the bottles. We didn’t expect direct 
returns from these samples, we just 
wanted to get folks in our town 
talking about goat milk and familiar 
with the fact that we could supply 
them. 


Especially fortuitous was a sample 
left with one physician, who became 
interested and started prescribing 
goat milk for several of his patients. 
At local medical meetings he upheld 
the cause of goats and goat milk 
from the experience he was having 
with it in his practice. The other 


Best of all,: 


physicians, who had been sampled 
also, listened to him. In the succeed- 
ing years we have developed a cor- 
dial relationship with the medical 
profession of the community and 
they have become good supporters 
of our dairy. 

One problem I discovered in re- 
gard to the calls of the physicians: 
They always seem to want goat milk 
in the “off season.” To insure their 
goat milk I had to be able to meet 
their calls no matter when they came, 
and sometimes I have had to buy 
some pretty “scrub” goats giving a 
few ounces of milk a day to meet 
these calls. I lost money on every 
drop of milk sold under those con- 
ditions, but in the long run it has 
paid handsomely and as our manage- 
ment and breeding practices have 
improved we realize that this special 
effort to meet the demands of the 
market has been a chief factor in 
the development of the dairy. 

Sampling is still the chief back- 
bone of our local advertising. While 
our community may not be 100% 
sold that goat milk is the finest milk 
on earth—mighty few, indeed, are 
those that don’t look upon goat milk 
with kindliness and with a ready 


story of some friend or neighbor 
who has used goat milk to advantage. 

As we expanded we started using 
a little advertising space in the paper 
occasionally and participating in lo- 
cal events where we could advertise 
goat milk. But the real part of our 
promotion is sampling and the word- 
of-mouth endorsements. 

Has it worked? We are milking 
about 100 to 125 does a day. I am 
no longer a white-collar employee, 
but a full-time goat dairyman .. . 
and having the time of my life at it. 
I not only run a goat dairy—I drink 
goat milk, talk goat milk, and breed 
and shows goats at every opportun- 
ity. 
As our herd has developed I have 
been increasing sales of stocks from 
our surplus as I do not want to ex- 
pand our herd from its present level. 
This is an increasingly important 
part of the annual income which 
adds a goodly percentage of profit 
tc our year’s business. 

Goat milk can be sold by anyone 
who wants to work at the job, who 
believes in his product and who is 
not going to be satisfied with slip- 
shod . dairying methods. Believe 
me—it grows on one! 





We’ve Given Ourselves a Pay Raise 


® By BARBARA MANGION, Portland, Me. 


Ficures are funny things. But the 

day your husband comes home 
with a wage raise of $2.50, you cele- 
brate. 

Last July I bought a milking doe, 
Belinda, and her  five-months-old 
daughter, Macoushla. I paid $40 for 
the two. Figuring that cost plus the 
feed for a year subtracted from her 
3 qts. of milk a day for 10 months of 
the year and dividing by 52 yields 
the $2.50 a week raise. But averages 
aren’t ever in the palm of the budg- 
eteer’s hand. 

I’ve long since given up the frus- 
trating business of thinking of saving 
money. It’s like Gracie Allen saving 
$50 by not buying a hat. But I’ve 
been reading a good bit of Louis 
Bromfield. His Pleasant Valley and 
A Few Brass Tacks are fascinating, 
enlightening, and helpful books. Mr. 
Bromfield has a way of making me 
see money for what it is: namely, 
purchasing power; and milk for what 
it is: namely, real wealth. If I have 
a dollar to buy milk, it can purchase 


60c worth. If I have a dollar’s worth 
of milk, we can drink it! Inflation 
can’t prevent that. 

Now tken, figuring conservatively 
and the before-my-eyes way it is 
happening, during February and 
March Belinda took out of the week- 
ly pay envelope $1.40. She bought 
hay to eat and waste for herself and 
her daughter at 70c a bale and she 
and her daughter ate 10c worth of 
grain a day. 

In April her contribution to the 
weekly pay envelope is $4.41! Dur- 
ing the summer she can put in $5.11. 
Her buck kid due the last of March 
ought to be worth to us in meat in 
June around $20, which is what we 
paid for a lamb in the winter. 

Averages are interesting. Invest- 
ments and amortizations are fascinat- 
ing, but to the “little woman” like so 
many of us housewives, the weekly 
pay envelope and the actual pur- 
chasing power in it at the time is a 
more tangible piece of information. 

I got my figures from $5.08 a hun- 
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dred pounds of grain, which is what 
I hand over the counter, 70c a 
bale for hay which is what I feed and 
waste every 10 days to the milking 
doe and her daughter in the winter, 
and 25c a quart for milk which 
is what I have to pay. Belinda is a 
S-qt. milker, and since that’s just 
right for drinking for my family of 
four, I didn’t consider butter o1 
cheese figures. After Coushie kids. 
we can have still another pay raise 
next year. 

We’re very proud of Belinda. We 
like to forget the saving which is a 
negative in these days of high living 
but we take a good deal of 
comfort in looking upon her as a 
weekly wage increase. What’s more, 
her money in our envelope is the only 
money that is ours 100% 
subject to taxation! 


costs, 


and not 


REGISTRATIONS REPORTED 
IN BREEDERS GAZETTE 


THE ANNUAL directory of all live- 

stock registry associations publish- 
ed by Breeder’s Gazette included an 
innovation this year, showing the to- 
tal number of registries by the asso- 
ciation and the net gain or loss of 
registries over the preceding year. 

Two registries were listed for the 
dairy goat industry. The American 
Milk Goat Record Assn. was shown 
as having recorded 4030 registries 
in 1952, a net gain of 810 over those 
of the preceding year. The American 
Goat Society was indicated to have 
recorded 2373 goats, a net loss of 
412 over 1951. 

These figures indicate that a very 
small percentage of the goats that 
should be registered are ever actually 


~ recorded. 


As a matter of interesting compar- 
ison there were 189,690 Holstein cat- 
tle, 113,909 Guernsey cattle, 2008 
Shetland ponies, 81,034 Duroc hogs 
and 33,793 Hampshire sheep record- 
ed. 


GOATS ARE USED 
IN WATER-WITCHING 


By Dr. S. N. Hanoka, 
Bu fhe lo, Mo. 


In InpiA the goat is used to search 

for water deep underground. A 
goat is left without water, and given, 
salt. Then he is let loose where the 
Indians searching for wells. 
When the goat locates a source of 
water he begins scratching and dig- 
ging. There the well is drilled. 


are 


One Out of Five Kids Will Die 


One out of every five kids born this 
spring will die before it’s 6 months 

of age—and this does not count the 
kids culled out by the owner. There 
aré three chief reasons for this high 
mortality : ‘ 

1. Faulty management. 

2. Poor sanitation. 

3. Poor nutrition. 

Much kid feeding is only on the 
borderline of being sufficient; a few 
kids are so badly overfed that 
they suffer almost as much. While 
some kids appear quite normal, their 
vigor and vitality suffer from a de- 
ficiency of essential and balanced 
nutrients in the ration. Well-fed 
kids grow faster, have sleeker coats, 
carry more flesh, and are larger for 
their age. 

When the doe freshens she should 
be placed in a disinfected pen with 
clean, fresh bedding. The udder and 
flanks should be clipped and washed 
with a chlorine solution—does c r- 
ry germs on their bodies and udders 
that can cause scours. 

When the kid is born the navel 
and a small area around it should 
be saturated with tincture of iodine 
or other good antiseptic. This 
should be done as soon after birth 
as possible. This practice dis- 
courages the entrance of infection 
at an extremely vulnerable spot. 

During cold weather the kid 
should be dried off immediately af- 
ter birth by rubbing with clean 
cloths. This will stimulate circula- 
tion and prevent unnecessary chill- 
ix 


ig. 
The kid should be given its first 
taste of milk within 30 minutes after 


birth. It is born without much of 
a reserve food supply, and the warm 
milk prevides this nutrition that 
starts it off well and stimulates the 


Rajah’s Holly, Nubian yearling doe 
bred and owned by Melvin L. DeGroft, 
Littlestown, Pa. The dam to this doe, 
Mountainbrook Dimple Ear Bluff, was 
pictured in Dairy Goat Journal for 
Mar. 1952. 


function of its young body. It is 
highly important that this first feed- 
ing be of colostrum—the doe’s first 
milk——for a good start in life. 


Colostrum should be fed at regu- 
lar hours each day for at least three 
days. If the doe has been properly 
conditioned this milk is rich in nu- 
trients that are especially geared to 
the digestive system and needs of 
the newborn kid. It contains extra 
vitamin A and minerals, and is sever- 
al times as rich in protein as normal 
milk. Also, the protein of this first 
milk contains antibodies that help 
protect the kid from infection. 

It is well if the kids are separated 
at milk feeding time and long 
enough afterwards so that all milk 
has disappeared from their mouths. 
This helps discourage sucking and 
licking of muzzles. Or perhaps even 
a wiser practice is to rinse the kids’ 
faces with warm water containing a 
bit of bicarbonate of soda. Old milk 
left on the face sours and dries and 
is an almost perfect culture medium 
for bacteria that can cause disease. 
The long ears of Nubian kids are 
especially susceptible to trouble from 
this cause and may break into sores 
and infections if not kept clean. 

Milk should be fed at 95° to 
100° temperatures and from a pan 
or bottle—as they get older a nipple 
pail is highly successful as a replace- 
ment for the troublesome bottle. 
Digestive disturbances result from 
feeding milk below these tempera- 
tures. 

Pails and utensils must be kept 
sterile and clean—rinsed in scalding 
water and antispetics, or immersed 
in steam. Otherwise troublesome 
bacteria may multiply and infectious 
diseases and digestive disturbances 
will follow. 

Provision should be made for a 
creep or some other plan to give 
the kids grain as soon as they start 
to nibble. A special kid or calf ra- 
tion is preferable; whole grains 
should not be given until the kid 
has some maturity. Green, leafy 
hay should be started soon there- 
after, but it must be especially fine 
and well cured. Hay for kids should 
be cut before bloom, and should not 
be coarse and stemmy. 

Uneaten hay should be removed 
from the manger before each feeding 
and replaced with fresh hay. Old 
forage and feed can mold and be- 
come unpalatable and disturbing to 
the digestive systems of the kids. 





Plenty of fresh, clean water should 
be available at all times. If water 
is offered infrequently the kids will 
gorge themselves, often leading to 
digestive upsets and pot-bellied ani- 
mals. Some successful breeders end 
each feeding by giving the kids a 
drink of water warmed to 100° to 
which a bit of bicarbonate of soda 
is added, in addition to having good 
drinking water before them at other 
times. 

Kid pens should not be crowded. 
With very small kids two or three 
to a pen is preferable; some even 
suggest individual pens. As the kids 
get older they may be put in larger 
groups, but 10 or 12 in a pen seems 
to be the maximum for best growth 
and development and to keep com- 
petition between the kids from be- 
coming too great. 

Plenty of dry bedding, freedom 
from draughts but provision for 
ample fresh air, sunlight, and inso- 
far as possible pen temperatures at 
50° to 75° will provide optimum 
conditions for growth and develop- 
ment. 


During the first month kids show- 
ing signs of horn development 
should be dehorned. This can be 
done with the good caustic prepara- 
tions available and by following 
manufacturer's instructions care- 
fully. The use of the hot iron meth- 
od, especially the electric dehorn- 
ing irons, is growing in favor. After 
the operation the area should be 
dusted with a good disinfectant 
powder—alum, boric acid or com- 
mercial preparations are recom- 
mended—and kids chemically de- 
horned prevented from rubbing their 
heads or going out in the rain. The 
kids dehorned by the hot iron ex- 
ercise quite good judgment in pro- 
tecting the wounds if the caretaker 
gives them reasonable protection and 
avoids overcrowding. 

Should any of the kids develop 
scours they should be immediately 
isolated and the quarters disinfected 
to prevent the spread of the trouble 
to other kids. 

Kids should be tattooed within the 
first few days for identification. This 
is especially important for the dairy- 
man who keeps production records, 
as well as for the breeder in main- 
taining proper breeding records. 


Extra teats should be clipped off. 
While this hereditary fault should 
preclude the animal being retained 
for breeding purposes, it may still 
be an excellent and satisfactory ani- 
mal in the milking herd if the oper- 


ation is done carefully. Extreme 


caution should be exercised in dis- 
infecting the wound caused by such- 
an operation. 

Hoofs of kids should be watched 
carefully and trimmed regularly. 
Overgrown hoofs left unattended 
may cause permanent deformity and 
damage to the kid. Weak pasterns 
and crooked hind legs are often the 
result of failure to trim the kid’s 
hoofs early in life. 

Kids are gradually weaned from 
whole milk or milk replacement. A 
sate age at which whole milk may 
be replaced by a suitable starter, 
grain mixture and roughage de- 
pends on the kind of start the kid 
had and its vigor. Usually 6 weeks 
can be considered a safe age for this 
change, although healthy, vigorous 
kids may be changed earlier with 
good results. 

Outside exercise, weather permit- 
ting, in well-drained exercise lots 
is essential. Kids of similar size and 
age should be kept in groups by 
themselves to insure maximum devel- 
opinent of every animal. 


Kids can be turned out to good 
pasture when 3 or 4 months of age, 
but should continue to receive their 
usual feed, salt and water, and ade- 
quate protection and shade should be 
available. While grass and browse 
is an excellent feed for mature ani- 
mals. it contain a high 
enough concentration of essential 
growth-promoting nutrients for kids. 
As a result, kids can easily fill thei: 
small stomachs with the bulk of these 
green feeds and still be nutritionally 
deficient. 


does not 


Kids must be handled with care, 
patience and kindliness; they are a 
delicate crop. But following these 
simple rules, guided by intelligence 
and judgment, will save that 20% 
of the kid crop that would otherwise 
be lost. 


Gloria Del-Norte, French Alpine doe 
bred and owned by Mrs. F. N. Craver, 
Bentonville, Ark. On Advanced Regis- 
try test this doe produced 3258 Ibs. 
milk and 102.5 Ibs. fat in 7% months. 


ADEQUATE AMOUNTS OF FEED 
AS IMPORTANT AS QUALITY 


Mucn is said about the quality of 

feed given to goats, but little ds 
said about the quantity. While some 
overfeed, others tend to underfeed in 
the interests of supposed economy. 
The first requirement of good feed 
ing is to supply enough total digesti- 
ble nutrients — or thermal units of 
energy—for maintenance and to sat- 
isfy the needs for growth, condition- 
ing, reproduction and milk produc- 
tion. Smaller amounts of balanced 
rations are required per unit of pro- 
duction than if the ration given is 
not properly balanced. Hence the 
first step in economical feeding is to 
see that the ration is balanced. But 
even well-balanced rations must be 
fed in adequate amounts. 

Underfed livestock temporarily 
supply part of their needs for main- 
tenance or production of energy by 
using fat stored on the body. This is 
expensive and wasteful. After body 
fat has been used, muscular tissue de- 
terioration functions 
are retarded and organs damaged. 

Economy is aided by using _ the 
cheapest feeds which will furnish the 
nutrients required for production; 
but it is poor economy to fail to sat- 
isfy nutrient Pastures and 
roughages are the lowest cost source 
of total digestible nutrients for goats, 
but digestive capacity limits 
sumption of these bulky feeds. High 
producing does and young stock, es 
pecially, need some grain also. 


begins, body 


needs. 
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CLIPPING IMPROVES MILK 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


Curppinc milking does regularly is 

one sure way to improve both 
quality and quantity of milk pro- 
duced. It saves 10% of the time 
in cleaning and preparing udders 
for milking and reduces the sedi 
ment in milk. Dirt clings to long 
hairs on the animal which may get 
into the milk. During cold weather 
and early spring it is not good to 
clip the entire body of the animal, 
just the udder region. 

Clip the flanks of the does back of 
a line from the tail head to the 
front attachment of the udder. Clip 
the entire udder. Long hair on the 
tail itself should be removed. If 
lice are present a strip up the back 
some 4 in. wide may be clipped, and 
this area sprayed or dusted for ef- 
fective lice control. 

As soon as the weather is warm 
the entire body should be clipped 
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Four of the 


great Saanen sires of past years: 


(upper left) 


Home Acres King White Fern; (upper right) Panama Sepp, im- 
ported; (lower left) Panama Prinz Fribourg; (lower right) Supreme 


Rubidoux Franz. 


One-Half of Your Herd 


@ By DOROTHY HOPE YOUNG, Macomb, Mo. 


THERE SEEMS to be a tendency among 

breeders, especially those who 
keep a family-sized herd, to under- 
estimate the vitally important part 
the herd sire plays in any breeding 
program. A high producing doe is 
of course a desirable and coveted 
asset, yet she is not likely to influ- 
ence the hereditary makeup of more 
than 2 kids a season while your sire 
influences the heredity of every kid 
dropped in your herd. Each kid is 
one-half your sire; then should you 
do some linebreeding he might be- 
come much more of your kids’ genet- 
ic make-up. Since this is true no 
care nor intelligence should be spared 
in the selection of a buck. 

For many of us the best and often 
the only way to secure a good sire 
with the breeding we want is to buy 
a buck kid. If we have this in mind, 
now is the time to make our selection 
and avoid the frantic and often fu- 
tile search late in the season. Keep in 
mind that your young buck’s most 
desirable attributes are those you 
cannot discern by looking at him. It 
is far better to select a kid from a 
high producing family than to se- 
lect one on the merits of his dam 
only. Consider all members of his 
family; this will include his sisters 


and brothers and his aunts on both 
sides of his pedigree. Try to discov- 
er if the majority of the members of 
his family have given satisfactory 
performances or if the records have 
been built on only a few top produc- 
ers. Decide exactly what you want 
a young buck to bring to your herd. 
It is early maturity, better hung ud- 
ders, better fertility, longevity, high- 
er milk production? Whatever it is 
make certain as far as possible that 
these characteristics are fixed in his 
family. If you are reasonably certain 
your buckling possesses the charac- 
teristics you desire, don’t refuse him 
simply because he is disbudded. Re- 
member that hereditary sterility is 
never linked with the factor for 
horns. 

Don’t make another common mis- 
take and dispose of your carefully se- 
lected buck after his first breeding 
season. When a new and unrelated, 
untested, sire is used each year you 
defeat any definite plan for improve- 
ment and scatter the very character- 
istics you hoped to fix in your herd. 
It is not possible to fully discern the 
value of your young buck until 
the end of his daughters’ first lacta- 
tion. If you disposed of him at the 


end of your breeding season, by the 
time his value is evident he is no 
longer available to you. 

Here is how you arrive at the ulti- 
mate truth about your young sire. If 
this test is to be conclusive it should 
be applied to all the buck’s first 
daughters rather than to a select one 
or two. For example if a doe’s lacta- 
tion record is 1500 lbs. and her 
daughter’s pyoduction record made 
on an age comparative basis is 2000 
lbs., the buck’s index is 2500 lbs. The 
idea is that the daughter’s produc- 
tion is midway between that of her 
sire and her dam. Thus the sire’s 
production plus the dam’s produc- 
tion divided by 2 equals the average 
daughter’s production. 

If the daughter’s production from 
the 1500 lb. producer had been 1000 
lbs. the sire’s index would have been 
500. Should something like this hap- 
pen you would immediately dispose 
of your buck and not for breeding 
stock either. * 

It is more than likely in view of 
the careful selection of your young 
buck that the first example is true 
and you realize you have a fine 
young animal capable of doing much 
for the improvement of your future 
herd. Without the best in sires all 
breeding programs are doomed to 
failure. 





ADVERTISE YOUR 
GOATS TO YOURSELF 
By Irene Ruplosky, 
Hereford, Ariz. 


My HusBand and I decided to sell 

our little doe after she escaped 
from her pen through a gate he had 
forgotten to lock securely. She op- 
ened the gate very cleverly, first 
shoving with her shoulder to get a 
crack wide enough for her foot and 
then pushing her front foot through 
the space between the gate and the 
gatepost and bringing her foot up 
sharply several times until the steel 
bar flipped out. We watched her do 
it again after she had lunched on our 
favorite Paul’s Scarlet climbing rose. 

I promptly wrote an ad to run in 
our local newspaper: “For Sale: 2 
year old Toggenburg doe, second 
freshening due March. Will produce 
$1 worth of milk every day this year. 
$25.” 

My husband read the ad. “My 
gosh,” he gasped. “That’s at least 
$300 she'll save us on the grocery 
bill this year alone! Do we have holes 
in our heads?” 

... And so we still have the doe 
that eats climbing roses for dessert. 
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When Does a Doe Reach Her Peak 


@ By EDWIN D. AUSTIN, Ellsworth, Me. 


AFTER TESTING our entire herd on 

Advance Registry for 6 years, we 
are convinced that, like the cow, 
there is no such animal as a consis- 
tent goat. Nature intended that she 
should reach her peak soon after 
freshening to feed her young, and 
then gradually diminish. It has been 
proved by some of the best handlers 
of high-producing cows that an 80 
lb. cow will drop 4 lbs. a month to 
within 120 days of calving, and then 
the drop will be more rapid until 
she is dry. 

If we compare a 14 lb. doe with 
an 80 lb. cow, her production will 
drop about *4 lb. a month, so that 
at the end of a 10-month period, she 
will be producing about 7 lbs. a 
day. She would reach her peak at 
about 6 weeks and then taper off. 

The Larro feed company pub- 
lishes standard graph charts for 
dairy cattle in different classes so 
that they may be used as a basis for 
comparison with your own animal. 
If you draw a graph for your ani- 
mal and the curve falls below the 
average, you will know at once that 
something is wrong and can begin 
to look for a remedy. 

We have seen reports of a doe’s 
producing nearly half of her entire 
production in the latter half of her 
lactation; it is our belief that some- 
body missed the boat during the 
first half and did not get her total 
inherited production. The only ex- 
ception to this is a first freshener, 
which will have a fairly flat graph 
curve. 

We believe that a doe in good 
health, properly handled and fed, 
should reach her peak in feed in- 
take and inherited milk production 


‘ 


Edaco’s Evelyn, French Alpine AR 
doe, owned by Edwin D. Austin, Elis- 
worth, Me. 


between 30 and 40 days after fresh- 
ening. 

This statement may precipitate a 
controversy, but the cattleman and 
zoat breeder have many common 
problems and we should profit by 
their experience in increasing pro- 
duction. 

We do not believe in force feed- 
ing, but in getting the greatest pro- 
duction from what we have. Our 
feeding program includes giving the 
goats a minimum of 16% goat feed 
to maintain body weight, silage 
such as beet pulp, citrus pulp, mil- 
let or green oats, and all the hay 
they will eat. Alfalfa is unknown 
here in Maine, and the does are on 
pasture only from May 15 to Sept. 
15; the temperature varies from 
25° below zero to 100° above, yet 
we maintain a good herd average 
and no animal in the herd has an 
oficial record of less than 2000 Ibs. 

Shown is the graph of one of our 
four does against a theoretical one 
on the theory that a.goat giving 
14 lbs. at her peak will drop % 


500 








lb. a month. Note how closely her 
actual production follows the av- 
erage drop until the one hundred- 
seventieth day of her lactation when 
a sharp drop occurs. That is the 
time they are transferred to the 
barn; killing frosts begin and it is 
warm only in the middle of the 
day. The record shows that putting 
the goats in the barn was a mis- 
take, because something was lacking 
there that was provided in the pas- 
ture. If we could have provided it 
in the barn also, we should have 
had 200 lbs. more milk, although 
the doe produced 3214 lbs. 

We feel that records play an im- 
portant part in educating the pub- 
lic, and that goat milk can be pro- 
duced cheaply. The sooner people 
can be convinced that goat milk is 
good milk and not a medicine, the 
easier it will be to sell milk. The 
five or ten dollar goat, the greatest 
drawback to the industry, will dis- 
appear. Records increase the value 
of goats, their sires and their off- 
spring. Records are necessary to 


raise the standard of the industry 
and the excellence of our dairy goats. 


Remember that turnips are a 
favored delicacy among goats. Plant 
some this year. 





Goats for Egypt 


A request has come to the Heifer 
Project for 2200 goats for rehabili- 
tation work among the fellahin 
(peasant farmers) of Egypt. The 
call is for 1500 bucks, born in 1952 
or 1953, and for 700 does of the 
same age. Nubians, Toggenburgs 
and Saanens are wanted. Ocean 
transportation will be provided by 
ECA. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
goat breeders of America to secure 
an abundance of publicity and good 
will for dairy goats; it is an unusu- 
al opportunity for Christian assist- 
ance under the Point IV program. 
. . « The recognition of the dairy 
goat by both the United States and 
Egyptian governments has impor- 
tant implications. 

Do you have any bucks or does 
from last year to donate or sell? 
Do you have kids from this year— 
or kids yet to be born—that you can 
supply to this worthy work? It 
seems possible that even a percent- 
age of good grade animals can be 
used. If you have stock to offer on 
any basis please write, giving de- 
tails including whether donation 
(if not donation please state price), 
date of birth, hornless or dehorned, 
name and number of sire and dam, 
and any descriptive information 
possible. Send all information di- 
rectly to Heifer Project, Inc., New 
Windsor, Md. 
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GOAT BREEDERS 
SAVE MONEY @ RAISE YOUR 
OWN FEED 


New! Non-competitive! 


DAIRYANA, an annual plant 


The latest discovery of PLANT BREED- 
ING CULTIVATION of the most valuable 
GOAT FEED PLANT also for cows, 
horses, sheep, hogs and rabbits—with very 
high protein content, For green feeding, 
hay or silage Highest digestibility. 
Rapidly growing, therefore many times to 
cut. According to soil, 25 to 40 tons green 
food per acre. Superior to the value of al- 
falfa. Well-growing in almost any kind of 
soil, even in moor and sand, with sufficient 
moisture Absolutely worth while. For |! 
acre use from | to 3 Ibs, seed, 


Trial pk., 4 az. 

Small pk., 9 oz ‘ 
Large pk., 24 oz. 5.00 
Please Order Early——Prices Postpaid 


SCIENTIFIC GOAT FARM 
Commack, L. IL, N. Y. 


olatt 


M 


The 
Standard 
Tattoo 


ORDER TODAY! Write for free cata- 
log of Stockmen's supplies, neck 
chains, horn weights,” ear tags, cattle 
blankets, veterinary instruments, rem- 
edies and hundreds of items. 
BREEDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
SALES AGREEMENTS 
(Trade 
To insure satisfaction 
and confidence on the 
part of the buyer these 
agreements should be fill- 
ed out and signed by 
both buyer and seller. 6¢ 
for 10, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


Practices) 





GOATS HAVE PROGRESSED 
MUCH SINCE 1923 


By Edgar Gehris, 


Mertztown, Pa. 


ONE OF My first impressions of goats 
came to me as a boy in high school, 
after spending many a day on my 
grandfather's farm, where goats 
were kept. I remembered for years 
an editorial I read somewhere and 
when I received my copy of the 
Sept. 2, 1952, Rural New Yorker, 
I immediately recognized a reprint 
from the issue of April 14, 1923. 
This is it: 
THE MILK GOAT 
April 14, 1923 
If anyone had said 25 years ago 
that the milk goat is likely to 
butt the dairy cow out of part 
of the job of providing Americans 
with milk, he would have been 
laughed at. Perhaps he will be 
now, but all the same we think 
the statement is true. Few people 
realize how rapidly the milk goat 
is increasing. Her development as 
an economical milk producer has 
just begun. Following the devel- 
opment of the dairy cow, the milk 
goat of 20 years hence will be an 
efficient milk producer—a genuine 
wood-shed cow. All around our 
big cities there will be in the fu- 
ture thousands of little farms or 
gardens where fruit and vege- 
tables will be grown intensively. 
There will be little room for a 
cow on these places, but a goat 
or two will be kept to supply 
milk. We think the goat will live 
down the prejudice which now 
hangs over her, and that in years 
to come she will displace thou- 
sands of cows in the job of pro- 
viding milk for suburban families. 
Don’t believe it? Well, we can 
remember when it was said that 
the light car could not drive the 
horse off the road, that the milk- 
ing machine could not work, and 
that cream must always be skim- 
med by hand. We are, therefore, 

a little cautious about saying it 

ean't be done! 

Here is a magazine that through 
the years has kept faith with our 
friend the goat. It repeatedly runs 
articles on and as this 
print shows, outlook has 
changed. 

Goats have come and gone a long 
way since 1923. They will go much 
further in years to come. 


goats, re- 
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MINERALS ARE KEY FOR 
HEALTH OF DAIRY GOATS 


Goats require at least trace amounts 

of most minerals; but under 
usual conditions only salt, phosphor- 
ous and calcium supplements are 
needed. In certain aréas some trace 
minerals are deficient in the soil; 
your local County Agricultural Ex- 


tension Agent can advise on this 
point. Salt and minerals should be 
kept available in a sheltered feeder 
of some kind, even though concen- 
trate mixtures contain minerals. 

Mature pasture usually lacks phos- 
phorus. Grains and oilseed meals are 
good sources but cottonseed meal, 
animal protein concentrates and 
wheat bran are excellent sources of 
phosphorous. Legume hays are es- 
pecially high in calcium and most 
grasses and range forage are good 
sources. 

Bone meal supplies concentrated 
calcium and phosphorous. Defluorin- 
ated phosphate supplies phosphorus. 
Ground limestone, oyster shell flour 
and marble dust supply calcium. 


FEEDING IS IMPORTANT 
PART OF LICE CONTROL 


Goats in good condition suffer less 
from lice than thin stock. The 
well-conditioned goat has more oil 
in its coat which tends to check 
lice. Feeding, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of lice control. 

While lice are easily controlled by 
spraying or dusting with any one of 
a number of materials now on the 
market, prevention is always prefer- 
able. 

If the does have lice when they 
freshen their milk production is sure 
to be lowered, and the parasites are 
liable to be transmitted to the kids. 
Young kids have little resistance 
against lice and the kid may be 
fatally infested before the owner 
realizes the condition. Some may be 
afraid to spray their goats in cold 
weather, but it is certainly the les- 
ser of two evils. Pick a warm day 
and get rid of the lice rather than 
to let them increase on the animals. 


Oakwood'’s Bando, milking yearling 
French Alpine doe bred and owned 
by Mrs. V. E. Thompson, Colfax, Calif. 
Bando was blue ribbon winner at the 
California State Fair, and won second 
at two other fairs. The picture was 
taken after 7 months lactation. 











THREE TYPES OF 
GOATKEEPERS WE MEET 


3y Frederick R. Little, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


THERE ARE three classes of people 
that keep goats. 

There are those who have money 
to spend on goatkeeping as a hobby; 
they buy good goats to show at fairs, 
and have social meetings. Many 
do not keep production records, but 
only registration records, which are 
interesting but do not necessarily 
mean high production. 

Others are goatkeepers by acci- 
dent, sometimes keeping them for 
pets, or having stumbled into goat 
ownership through swaps. These 
animals usually get little care and 
give little milk as a result; they are 
given away to someone who gives 
them the same treatment and even- 
tually suffer some untimely end. It 
is this type of owner that degrades 
the industry and helps to contribate 
to popular prejudice against goats, 
for unfortunately this is the kind of 
goat that often meets the public. 

Serious goat raisers try to get the 
most quality for their money. They 
their animals reasonable hous 
and care, 
effort in maintaining and improving 
the quality of their goats. They 
keep production records and try to 
make a profit on their investment. 

It is through the third owner, 
him only, that the dairy goat indus- 
try can become the re -spected, 
ful and lucrative industry that is its 
potential. 
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INEXPENSIVE FEEDS 
CAN BE SUBSTITUTED 


WHEN A FEED becomes too high in 

price often another one can be 
substituted at a considerable saving 
in cost. The wise feeder watches feed 
price fluctuations and takes advan- 
tage of the markets. 

Thus sorghum grain is almost 
equal to corn; wheat and barley are 
about equal to corn if carefully used 
as part of the grain mixture; and 
coarsely-ground brewers’ rice, rough 
rice or rice polish may replace corn. 
Oats, wheat bran and rice bran have 
less fattening value but are important 
in growing and dairy rations. 

Molasses has about 85% of the 
value of corn when used up to 25% 
of the concentrate fed; with unpalat- 
able feeds it may have even. greater 
value. Sweet potato meal may re- 
place part of the grain. Citrus or 


beet pulp has up to 90% of the value 
of grain when used up to 25% of the 
ration. 

Rations containing molasses, sweet 
potatoes, citrus or beet pulp need 
more high protein concentrate such 
as cottonseed meal to balance them. 

Legume hay is usually a better 
source of protein, vitamin A and cal- 
cium, but non-legume roughages 
usually supply total digestible’ nutri- 
ents at lower cost. Cottonseed hulls 
and ordinary grass are about equal 
in value. Silage is excellent for goats 
when pastures are dry and may con- 
tain more protein and vitamin A 
than comparable hay. One pound of 
dry roughage equals about 2!/2 lbs. 
of silage. 

Grains usually supply about twice 
as much total digestible nutrients 
per pound as roughage, but they 
make costly substitutes for pasture 
or roughage for growing, breeding 
and milking animals, The grain mix- 
ture fed should be balanced to prop- 
erly supplement roughages—more 
or less grain than that is wasteful. 
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FEEDING COSTS REDUCED 
WITH HOME-GROWN FEEDS 


HOME-CROWN feeds, 


turage 


especially 
forages, are the 
for dairy 
can provide the 
liberal milk 
Plan for ample long- 
season grazing, abundant supplies of 
high-quality forage, and enough 
grains to supplement the roughages 
and balance the ration. 


pas- 
and other 
cheapest and _ best 
Such feeds 
nutrient 

production. 


feeds 
goats. 


essential for 


Things to do: 

-Determine land capabilities, fol- 
low good land-use practices, 

* and grow crops suited to the 
soil and climatic conditions. 
Use suitable crop rotations to 
provide the pasturage, harvest- 
ed forages and grain needed. 
Grow high-quality legumes or 
grass- legume mixtures for graz- 
ing and for harvesting as hay 
or silage. 

‘Grow enough grain, especially 
corn, to provide the major part 
of the concentrate ration. 
-Use improved and adapted var- 
ieties of the crops grown. 

—Use lime, manure and chemical 
fertilizers according to the 
needs of the soil and the vari- 
ous crops. 

—Renovate and perman- 
ent pasture to increase yields. 
-lrrigate pastures, where feas- 
ible, to increase yields. 


re »-seed 


$3 Collen Collar, doe size, %” X 23” ea 


GOAT HALTERS 


Heavy top. grain 
leather, %” wide. 
Strongly riveted. 
Welded D's, rings 
Halters give better 
control. Postpaid. 

Doe size __ $1.75 ea. 
Buck size, $2.00 ea. 


GOAT COLLARS 
Heavy top. grain 
leather. Welded D's. 
D is ahead of buckle 
for additional 
strength (see snap 
sketch) Snap not in- 
cluded. Postpaid. 

#1 Collar, kid size, 4” X 19” ea. _ $1.00 

.. $1.25 

ar, buck size, 1" X 25” ea. ___. $1.50 

SWISS MUSICAL 
GOAT BELLS 

Finest you can buy. 

Cast from bell metal. 

Beautiful tone, far 

sounding. Postpaid. 

%” dia. 


$1. 

¢D2—3 5/ 16” dia. 

Price, ea. ... $2.00 
High Grade Straps to 
fit, ea. __. 75¢ 
Have a Goat Symphony in your fields. Set 
of 3, Perfectly tuned to Accord, complete 
with straps, Price $10.50, postpaid. 
#8B Goat Bell, :tamped metal, bronze finish, 
30¢ ea. Strap to 
straps — $3.00 


FREE CATALOG other supplies 
WARNER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


fit 30c extra. 6 Bells and 


Dept. GB, _BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y 


Tend Garden as EASY, 


as Mowing Your Lawnt 


Nichols Garden Cultivator 
push like lawn mow 
er—weeds, mul 
cultivates just as 
easy. Wonderful for 
aerating soil. 8 ro 
blades plus underground 
knife destroy weeds break 
clods. Or, turn machine over 
for use of cultivator shovels 
Works 9-10" strip. Best ma 
terials. Sturdy wooden handle. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Low priced. You can't 
beat it. Immediate de 
livery. Send check, mon 
ey order, 


ae $6.75 Shoes $1019 Wt. 17 Ibs. 


(mailed parcel post collect) 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Dept. B, David City, Nebr. 


IODAL 


IODAL IS A 5%, NON-IRRITATING, OR- 
GANICALLY COMBINED IODINE PREP- 
ARATION. Feeders of lodal have not onl 
brought worm infestation under control, 
but milk production has been iniproved. 
There is a lower bacteria count in raw 
milk, no mastitis, and a better kid crop 
and no trouble in kidding. 

PRICES: Gallons, $10; half-gallons, $6.50; 
quarts, $4; pints, $2.50. The buyer pays ex- 
press and parcel post charges on gallots. 
We pay such charges in the United States 
on all other sizes. 


IODINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
116 Norman Avenue 


Brooklyn 22, New York 


hes, 
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BREEDER-ADE™® OIL 
by successf breeders 


Potent blend of vegetable vitomins A ond E 
{with vitamin Ds) for vse in nutritional sterit 
ity. Feed one dose o few days before moting 
Used with greot success by breeders in al! 
fines. Money-back “alee: . Sent postpcid 
—4 or. onty $1.80 *Trade Mark 





NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH AS OCIATES 
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Let this 

famous brand 
be your 

guide to quality 


Kit contains special marking ink, dies (14” 
and %") plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ 
ually from day $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted 


See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 
WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY’ CO.: 
1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 


¢ C UT weeoine time Yo 


Amazing New 
BARKER Roller Bearing WEEDER 
j Easiest, handiest garden tool 


today. Smooth 
makes weeds, 





rolling -action 
clods disappear 
f-a-s-t, Takes work out of 

tending garden. Is Weeder, 

Mulcher, Cultivator. Rotating 

blades and under- 

ground knife destroy 

weed growth and 

break up clods 

‘> and crust—er- 

> ate the soil, 

work it ‘into a level, moisture- 

retaining mulch. Barker Weeders used for 
30 years. Write for literature, low prices. 
BARKER MFG. CO., Box 58, David City, Neb. 


Horns we PASTE 


Grow on KIDS 
OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can 
be felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. 
Easy and, safe treatment. One application 
enough. No bleeding or scars. Keeps indef- 
initely. Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 
prone. Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct 
rom 


TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D oe Calico Rock, Ark. 


Wate) Toy, 


Ae ae Cc OINTM 
A hing, softe: rad f 
Seeota wits clartess entieantin, ti neiee y 

healing and message. TRIAL SAMPLE / 


8-o7 can $1.00atdealers Send [oocom, todaw 
IDEAL FOR MINO 

CRACKED TEATS - 

THE PARANA MFG CO.» 5 


EQUIPMENT ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR GOATS 

Hoegger 
Stalls, stanchions, 
caps, disbudding irons, 
nipples, 4-qt. milk strain- 
ers, etc. Send 20c for cat- 
alog, refunded with first 
order. 





after using 
TOMELLEM 
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HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Bex J, Milford, Pa. | 





6GENERATION PEDIGREES 
Six complete generations! Reverse side 
for description of animal—adaptable as 
enles sheet. 8%x!4 in. Mailed rolled. 5 for 
25c; 25 for $1. Postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 








Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files of Dairy Goat Journal 





30 years ago 
(April 1923) 

Miss Irmagarde Richards, author 
of “Modern Milk Goats,” was ship- 
ping 18 Toggenburgs to the Argentine 
government’s experimental farm. 

H. 8S. Holmes Pegler, of England, 
reported a kid, born on June 22 that 
freshened on the following New 
Year’s day—when not much over 6 
months old. 

Alba Virginia of Three Oaks, cham- 
pion Saanen at the 1921 California 
State Fair, was purchased by Clay- 
ton & Hulpieu, Dodge City, Kans. 
Her official milk record showed a 
high day of 11.7 Ibs. as a first fresh- 
ener. 

Mead-Johnson Co., Evansville, Ind., 
was advertising a program on “How 
to Sell Goat Milk,” tied in with their 
prepared baby foods, 


20 years ago 
(April 1933) 

Ira J. Mills was elected president 
of the Delaware Valley Milk Goat 
Assn. 

H. C. Gordon, president of the Co- 
operative Goat Products Assn., ap- 
pointed a committee to suggest 
changes in Farmer Bulletin 920 of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Thieves took 75 goats from the 
herd of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Shirley, 
Cypress, Calif. 

Plans were being made to exhibit 
dairy goats at the Century of Progress 
exposition in Chicago, under the 
auspices of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. 


10 years ago 
(April 1943) 

O. R. Doan, Ft. Worth, Tex., was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Ray Kirby from 
the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Milk Goat Record Assn. 

Mearle Rhinesmith, Yokélawn Goat 
Dairy, wrote on how goats could 
provide rationed foods in abundance 
for any family. 

Purina Mills had issued a néw 
booklet, Backyard Goat Raising, to 
encourage more general keeping of 
dairy goats. 











WHY ? the name 


CARLEO 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Bernert, Bata- 


via, O., originally used the prefix of 
Road’s End, which they later relin- 
quished to Mrs. Irene Runnels who 
had also used this name but as a suf- 
fix. This left the Bernerts without a 
herd name for their Toggenburgs, so 
in exploring the possibilties for a new 
name the idea of combining their, own 
given names occurred to the Bernerts. 
Mrs. Bernert was christened Leonora, 
so the Carl and Leonora were used to 
coin the new name of Carleo. 
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Sour cream patties 

1 Ib. ground chevon, 1 teaspoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce, salt and pepper, 
large onion peeled and sliced in rings, 
% cup sour goat cream, 3 tablespoons 
goat butter. Mix meat with 1 teaspoon 
salt and % teaspoon pepper and Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Shape into 6 patties 
and fry in 2 tablespoons goat butter 
until done and brown. Arrange on 
hot platter and serve with sauce: Add 
the remaining tablespoon butter to 
that in the frying pan and fry onion 
rings until brown. Add 3 tablespoons 
boiling water, salt and pepper to taste 
and boil hard for few seconds. Pour 
in the sour goat cream, let boil up 
hard again and pour over meat pat- 
ties—Vera Wiggin. 


Scalloped corn 


1 can cream style corn, 1% cups 
cracker crumbs, % teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon sugar, 1% cups sweet goat 
milk, dash of pepper. Stir all together 
and bake in buttered pan or casserole. 
—Mrs. C. A. Harlan. 


Pineapple custard 

2 cups sweet goat milk, 2 eggs, 3 ta- 
blespoons sugar, dash of salt, % tea- 
spoon vanilla, % cup crushed pine- 
apple (drained). Mix milk, beaten 
eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla together. 
Put 1 teaspoon pineapple in each of 
four custard cups. Fill with the milk 
mixture and put into pan of 1 inch 
warm water. Bake in 350 degree oven 
for 3540 minutes. Mrs. G. Ansorge. 


Bread pudding 

3 slices stale bread, 4 eggs, 8 table- 
spoons sugar, 4 cups goat milk, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon mace, % cup pe- 
cans chopped, % cup dates, % cup rai- 
sins, % cup shredded cocoanut, % tea- 
spoon lemon extract, goat butter. But- 
ter baking dish, put in bread cubes. 
Beat eggs until light; add sugar and 
salt and beat until thick. Add milk and 
mix. Place nuts, raisins, dates and 
cocoanut on top of bread in baking 
dish. Add lemon extract to milk mix- 
ture and pour over bread and fruit. 
Sprinkle mace on top. Bake in 450 
degree oven until silver knife inserted 
comes out clean, with baking dish cet 
in pan of water. Serve cold with or 
without whipped goat cream or lemon 
sauce.—Mrs. Ervin H. Michael. 


Mincemeat 

% Ib. cooked ground chevon, % Ib. 
chopped chevon suet, 1 cup chopped 
apples, 1 cup dried apples, 1 cup dried 
peaches, 1 cup canned peaches, 1 cup 
raisins, 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup molasses, 
1 cup sugar, 1% teaspoons cinnamon, 
1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon allspice, 
1 teaspoon salt. Mix all together and 
boil slowly about 1 hour or until as 
thick as you like. May be canned and 
used as needed.—Mrs. Wilber McKee. 
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WORRY CORNER 





YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat Journa] about any 
problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 
special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). They 


will be answered free of charge, or you wil 
BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 


sources of information. 


1 be referred to 


Each month a few problems of general interest will be published in this department. 


Milking parlors 


Q: What requirements must I meet 
in building a Grade A milking parlor? 


A: Rules and regulations vary in 
each state and community. See your 
local health officer for regulations. 
Your County Agricultural Agent can 
help you secure plans for construct- 
ing a suitable milking parlor that will 
meet these regulations. 


Milk and fat 


Q: When a milk record reads so 
many pounds of milk and so many 
pounds of fat, is the fat to be added 
to the milk weight? 

A: No. A doe, for example, produc- 
ing 2000 Ibs. of 4% milk would be pro- 
ducing 80 lbs. of butterfat. 


Murcianas 


Q: We are interested in starting in 
a line of some rare breed of goats. We 
have in mind the Murciana breed. 
From where could we import these? 


A: While there are grades of this 
breed in Mexico, purebred stock is 
probably available only in Spain. Di- 
rect importation to this country is 
forbidden; if one’ wanted to spend a 
considerable stm in shipping and 
quarantining in intermediate coun- 
tries it might be possible to make such 
importations. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D.C., can give 
you information on such importations. 


Sheep and worms 


Q: I have heard that goats should 
not run over land that has been used 
+by sheep until the land has been 
plowed and reseeded. Why? 


A: Sheep per se do not harm pas- 
ture for goats, but if the sheep have 
been infested with parasites they may 
infect the land and the goats pick up 
the parasites in this way. Either a 
lapse of time for the destruction of 
the parasites in the soil, or plowing 
or reseeding is advisable if the land 
is infected. 


Fence height 


Q: How high must I have my fence 
on several acres of pasture? 

A: This depends to a great extent 
on the type of fence you wish to use, 
of course. On a fairly good sized pas- 
ture, not overstocked, a 42” fence 
may be ample. A fine goat fence of 
this kind is made of low woven hog 
wire with two or three strands of 
barbed wire above. Electric fence of 
two or three strands of wire may also 
be used. Smaller pastures or more 
stock may demand a 48” fence. 
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Brush cleaning 


Q: Up to what size diameter will 
goats. kill off brush in a pasture? 

A: To a large extent this depends 
upon how heavily the brush is pas- 
tured. If heavily pastured the goats 
will eventually kill out trees of 6” or 
even larger diameter. 


Fall milkers 


Q: I am trying to breed my does so 
as to have a milk supply the year 
round. How late can I hold them and 
be sure of their breeding? 

A: The word “sure” complicates the 
question! The later the does are held 
the greater will be the percentage of 
failure until a breeding routine has 
been established for the herd. Yet 
with a good, vigorous buck and care- 
ful attention to the does a large per- 
centage will breed as late as April, 
May and even June. We know of one 
herd of about 40 does all bred the first 
few days of July. 

Remember, the buck’s activity is 
just as important as the doe’s in this 
so-called off-season breeding. 

Certain hormone preparations, es- 
pecially ECP, when -properly used 
(and note the qualifying word) are of- 
ten helpful for those does that are 
missed and for stimulating the buck. 


Hornless kids 

Q: How can I tell with a small kid 
if it will have horns or not? 

A: The wet hair at birth, on a nat- 
urally hornless kid, lies perfectly 
smooth. If there is a twisted tuft of 
hair on either side where the horns 
will grow, the chances are the kid will 
have horns. This is not absolutely in- 
fallible, as sometimes the irregular 
tuft of hair does not indicate horns. 

The suspected head may be left for 
3 days. Then take a pair of curved, 
blunt scissors and clip off the twisted 
hair on one side—removing a patch 
about the size of a half dollar, and 
clipping close. If no horn will develop 
the hair will appear even over the 
clipped surface. If horned, a bare 
spot a fourth of an inch in diameter 
will appear over the horn bud. But 
check again—move the skin of this 
bare spot with the finger. If it moves 
freely the kid will be hornless; if it 
is immovable, horns will develop. 

Naturally hornless animals show 
two bumps or knobs on the head. 
These bumps sometimes appear even 
in a newborn kid, and may be mis- 
taken for coming horns. This makes 
more accurate examination of sus- 
pected kids, as described above, 
essential. 





YOUR OWN ROADSIDE SIGN 
—with true-type illustration 

Panel 24x30 in., 24 ga. 

steel with baked enamel 

finish. Illustration and 

lettering on both sides. 

Includes goat in natural 

colors, your name in one 

line (not over 20 letters). 

Hardware for attaching 

to bracket. Only $14.75 

FOB Racine, Wis. Reflecterized for night 

use for only $4 extra. Write for free circu- 
lar on this and other farm signs 
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ASH GOAT CART 

At last a cart to make the small goat 
driver proud of his rig. Designed espectal- 
ly for goats and children. Easy to pull, 
durable and safe. 

Wheels, 20 in. diameter; pneumatic tires; 
heavy duty ball bearing hubs; heavy duty 
spokes. Shafts of ash. Axle cold-finished 
steel, % in. diameter; hangers 14x 4 im. 
cold-rolled steel. Wheel spacers Ix in. 
cold-rolled steel add additional support by 
being welded to axle. Seat is white pine 
10x24 in. Color red. Shipment approxi- 
mately 30 days after order received. Weight 
approximately 35 Ibs. Sh. Wt. 65 Ibs. FOB 
by express or freight. Price $65.00 

GOAT HARNESS 

Harness is well made of fine russet brown 
leather, for looks and hard wear. 
Single harness, sh. wt. 5 lbs. 

With felt back pad 
For large bucks, sh. wt. 7 Ibs. ~ 

With felt back pad ne 

ASH WIRE SAW 

You've read about it in Dairy Goat 
Journal. It has proved itself from coast- 
to-coast. Complete 
Wire Saw Dehorning 
Kit includes wire saw, 

2 extra wires, bottle 
Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 
sulfareka powder, | oz 
iodine, 8 oz. pine tar, germicidal 
complete, postpaid, for only $6.00. 

Wire Saw. With one extra wire only, with 
complete instructions. $3 postpaid. 

HOT IRON CAUTERIZER. Steel 
$1.50; copper head $2. Postpaid. 
tions included. 

GOAT HALTERS. Doe size $1.10, Buck 
regular size $1.35, large $1.50, extra large 
$1.75 each. Add 8 oz. each for postage. 

GOAT COLLARS. Doe size 5S5c, buck 
size 80c. Add 8 oz. each for postage. 

HOOF CLIPPERS. Best cutting steel 
drop-forged blades. $2.65 each, Sh. wt. | lb. 

COMPLETE MILK STRAINING SET. Small 
strainer with 4" filter disc. Complete 
with 300 filter discs, Sh. Wt. 4 Ibs. $3.50. 
300 extra discs, sh. wt. 2 lbs. $2.50. Illus- 
trated in March 1953 issue 

TURNER’S KICKER and TRAINER, Com- 
plete with training clamp for the extra 
nervous does. Prevents injury, saves milk 
and time. Complete with instructions. 
Postpaid $2.50. 
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GOAT MILK BOTTLE CAPS. Printed in 
red and blue on white stock. $1.75 per | 000, 
plus postage. Stocked in 3 sizes. For No. 
2 add 4 lbs. postage. For 48mm. and 5! 
mm. add 3 lbs. postage. 

BOTTLE NIPPLES. Highest grade special 
rubber. Nipples used for feeding kids 
15¢ each, 4 for 55c, 6 for $1. Postpaid 

FEED PANS, |! at. size, pressed steel, 
hot dipped galvanized, nest conveniently, 
strong fins for hanging on woven wire 
(cleats for wood !0c each), Pans 865¢ 
each, Add | Ib. for postage. 
NOTICE—lInclude postage ,when necessary 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
811 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 
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French Alpines! 
Would You like to own a doe like one of these? 


We think they are tops, and are the kind our herd 
isbuilton. . . . Weare offering some of these does, 
their sisters, daughters or 


Notice the fine udders, 

strong constitutions and 

size of the does of this 

strain . . . Helena shows 

one of our younger does <u 

that illustrated the well- 

attached udders on the 

does we have developed ; 

here. ee 


Six members of this family are 
selling. It is one of our best, with 
does in it having set world’s rec- 
ords. Two daughters of the world's 
record Gloria doe selling. 


EM SAI pees * 
RAMONA DE NAVARRE 
AR 679; 2500 lbs. milk as a first 
freshener. One of the last two liv 
ing daughters of Blue Ribbon's 
Captaine de Navarre AR 30. ia arose ‘ 
CARMINE DE NAVARRE 
AR 675; 3044 Ibs. milk. The first 
doe to break Lady Penelope’s 
world’s record. A daughter of Blue 
Ribbon’s Captaine de Navarre. 


HELENA 
One of our young does showing 
a typical udder on a 2-year-old 
milking 12 lbs. a day on AR test. 


YVON 

World's record doe, has milked 3 
gals. per day, with records to 5094 
lbs. as a 2-year-old. This family has 
produced our finest animals in 
both type and production. 
Due to illness our ENTIRE HERD of French Alpines is being offered 
for sale, with every animal listed . . . does, bucks, and all kids. 
Prices are from $125 to $250 each . . . in some instances sons of 
these does have sold for as much or more. 


For complete details write 


i 
4 KARL NOLLER . Buechel, Ky. 





Frightened goat 


Q: I bought a grade doe a few days 
ago. She is a fine milker, but has evi- 
dently been mistreated. She trembles 
when touched or petted. Her hoofs 
are badly out of shape. She loves to 
be brushed, however. How can she be 
gentled? 

A: Since she loves brushing it seems 
that this is the start. Trim her hoofs 
and do anything else to make her 
comfortable and she will realize that 
you are helping her. Pet her, speak 
to her, be kind to her. Try a few rai- 
sins or other tidbit in your pocket and 
offer them to her as you work with 
her. She will soon respond to kindly 
treatment. 


Short lactation 

Q: Our two does came fresh in April 
last year. By September they were 
nearly dry. What can I do to extend 
the milking period? 

A: That is the question every goat 
owner would like to have answered 
for him! Short lactations may be he- 
reditary, and the only “remedy” is to 
breed to bucks from long-lactation 
strains and trust that eventually the 
lactation period of your goats will be 
increased. 

Improper feeding, parasites, rough 
handling, lack of minerals and vita- 
mins, irregular care and other factors 
ofa similar nature may disturb the 
lactation of even an animal with a 
genetic capacity for long lactation. 


Precocious lactation 

Q: I thought my young doe might 
have possibly gotten in with the buck 
early last fall, as some weeks ago she 
started making udder. However, it has 
been over 5 months since this was pos- 
sible. The udder is becoming tight and 
seems filled with milk. What should 
I do? 

A: Precocious lactation is a compar- 
atively common occurrence in young 
female goats, and is of no particular 
significance. It is advisable to leave 
the udder alone, watching closely for 
any signs of the udder’s becoming hot 
and inflamed. If any signs of inflam- 
mation occur she should be treated 
just as should a young doe fresh for 
the first time. 


Slimy milk 

Q: The milk from our goats seems 
perfectly good and normal when first 
milked, but when it stands overnight 
there is a slick, slimy settling in the 
bottom of the bottle. 

A: Slimy or ropy milk is caused by 
bacterial action, usually introduced 
through water. It may also be caused 
by some irritant forage or errors in 
feeding which should be treated 
about the same as indigestion. 

The bacterial form of this trouble 
is caused by an especially active, har- 
dy organism and ordinary methods of 
sterilization often fail. Only the use 
of a good chemical disinfectant, es- 
pecially those strong in chlorine, in 
disinfecting all utensils that come in 
contact with milk are effective in de- 
stroying these bacteria. — 








VETERINARY 





OU ARE invited to write about any veterinary 


rablems. Those accompanied by 


STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat Journal staff 
members to the best of their ability or you ‘e- be referred to sources of information. 


Selected questions of general interest will be 


answered by DR. W. R. McCUISTION, Box 173 


goat breeder with many years experience in 
If a personal reply is desired from Dr. M 
$1 for such reply. 


Grubs and Electricity 


Q: We have been bothered with 
grubs getting in the heads of our 
goats. The various preparations used 
for smearing on the nostrils are un- 
satisfactory and messy around a dairy. 

We had a peculiar 
thing to happen 
a while back when 
one of the does 
climbed up on the 
milking stand 
stood on her hind 
feet and proceeded 
to take hold of the 
electric light wires 
with her mouth 
ie y re , and in return re- 
ceived a_ terrific 

Der. MoOulstion shock which threw 
her to the cement floor knocking her 
unconscious for a time. This jolt scat- 
tered grub worms all around on the 
floor and every one of them seemed to 
be alive and were about % in. in 
length. Now, I have been wondering 
if an electric shock treatment might 
be used successfully in removing and 
destroying these head grubs instead 
of the other methods commonly used 
today. 

A: The electric shock treatment has 
been tried and found unsuccessful in 
killing these head parasites of sheep 
and goats. The fact that all the grubs 
found in your case were % in. in 
length would indicate that the hard 
jolt on the floor had more to do with 
the exodus of grubs than the electric- 
ity because otherwise the grubs would 
have been thrown out in varipus sizes 
and stages of development. When the 
grubs grow to about % in. in length 
they begin to migrate, leaving through 
the nostrils and burrowing into the 
ground where they will emerge as 
flies in due time. They spend about 10 
months in the nasal cavity and this 
time was about up when the doe be- 
came electrically minded. 

The gadfly does not lay eggs but de- 
posits these small grubs in the nostrils 
of goats soon after they are born 
which is quite contrary to most in- 
sects which lay eggs. It seems impera- 
tive that this arrangement of giving 
birth to grub worms alive must be 
brought about during the hottest part 
of the day. The young grubs are left 
in the nostrils where they move up 
into the nasal cavity and when high 
enough fasten themselves with two- 
claw-like hooks and begin to grow fat. 
They remain here well sheltered from 
the outside world until ready to pass 
out and into the ground. 


ublished in this department. These are 
Pr. Ft. Worth |, Tex., a veterinarian and 
ractice with goat diseases. 

uistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


Since your herd is small and can be 
kept up in the barn, why not confine 
the goats to the barn during the heat 
of the day because the gadfly rarely 
ever enters buildings. The goats might 
then be turned out to pasturage with 


safety early in the mornings and late” 


in the evenings when the gadfly is in- 
active. 


Choke ; 

Q: There is a surplus of sweet po- 
tatoes in our section of the country 
and since the price is right we have 
been feeding them to our goats but 
some of them have become choked. 
What can be done to prevent this 
choking and what is the best way to 
unchoke a goat? 

A: You have probably been feeding 
the potatoes without chopping them 
up into small enough pieces and put- 
ting them into a common trough 
where all the goats feed upon them at 
one time. This arrangement promotes 
greediness in some goats which re- 
sults in getting choked. I think that if 
you will slice or cut the potatoes up 
smaller and feed at least the greedy 
goats separately much of this trouble 
can be prevented. 

The best course to follow when an 
animal becomes choked is to call a 
veterinarian to examine the goat, lo- 
cate the region of trouble and deter- 
mine the character of the obstruction. 
Some of these blocks can be removed 
by lubricating and pushing with a 
stomach tube down into the large 
stomach where they may not cause 
further harm. Others may have to be 
broken up and the fragments well 
lubricated with a hollow needle before 
they can be moved away from the 
area. There is nearly always a spasm 
of the musculature of the throat 
which has to be relaxed before much 
can be done to furnish relief. If the 
lining of the gullet has been torh or 
the obstruction produces pressure for 
several hours in a given area, necrosis 
may follow or recurrent choke is apt 
to aggravate matters for weeks at a 
time. Sometimes the choke is located 
in the upper part of the throat where 
it can be removed with forceps. Then 
again the patient may have swallowed 
hardware and this presents more dif- 
fieult problems than choke with some 
of the softer foodstuff. 

Most choked cases slobber in large 
quantities which is to lubricate the 
obstruction. This symptom is frequent- 








PUREBRED FRENCH ALPINES 
Quality stock bred for 
PRODUCTION and SHOW 

, @ 
Entire herd on Advanced Registry 
test in 1953 
2 
13 Acre and Sunflower Herd stock. 
A few 1953 kids will be available. 
Helen Scott—Marion Russell 
Rt. 2 Grandview Mo. 
Telephone: Travis 396! 














DLASK’S 


Purebred French Alpines 


Booking orders for 1953 buck kids 
from dams going on official test this 
year. 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 
111 Ely Avenue, S.W 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 


1. Vigorous Constitution 
2. Physical Soundness 
3. Persistent Lactation 


4. Annual Kid Crop 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION 
206 S. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 

















WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 

“Where Production is Paramount” 

Your next herd sire from 7 to 8 qt. 
Weaned kids from $50. 


CHARLES HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
Wilton, Conn. 


does 





. 








IT PAYS— 
To own a DEL-NORTE herd 
sire, from the world’s highest of- 
ficially tested herd of French 
Alpines. 
MRS. F. N. CRAVER 


Rt. 4 Bentonville 


Ark. 











French—EDACO—Alpines 
Herd sire: *B Don Dirigo Del-Norte 


All does on continuous 


test with 
DHIA herd average 


of 2100 Ibs. milk, 80 
Ibs. butterfat. Buck kids on reservation 
only, Write for pedigrees and prices. 
MR. & MRS. EDWIN D. AUSTIN 
Ellsworth, Maine 


3-year 





PEDIGREE BLANKS 
Fine, roomy 4-generation ; 
gree and description forms. 
what you want for ‘sales 
sheets” as well as_ records. Size 
B%xI1 in. 5c each; 3 for 10c; 10 
for 25c; 50 for $1. Postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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1932 @ CAPE MAY NUBIANS @6_ 1953 
Otiering choice buck and doe kids out of 
high-producing, long-lactation dams, milk- 
ing 8 to 14 lbs. when fresh, some milking 
over 2 yrs. since last freshening, Every 
brood dam in the herd a blue ribbon doe, 
@ Buck kids are raised on reservation only. 
@ Please send detailed inquiries to 
MRS. — BUCH 
White Oak Rd., R.D. Sendoton, Va. 


Heart 0’ Texas Nubians 


§Baby bucks from 7 different dams on 
AR test, among them a beautiful 
spotted buck. 

Sired by Valley Park Hills Chivo, son 
of Valley Park Hills Cisne, and 
double grandson’ of Imported Bud- 
letts Brutus. 

Dams: Heart O’ Texas, Loma Alto, 
Presson’s, Oakwood and Hiland 
bloodlines. 

§Two 4-month-old bucks. Sire, Malpas 
Melbex, imported; dam, Heart O’ 
Texas Lurlene Hart, a first freshen- 
er milking 4 months and still giving 
over 4 qts. a day. 

eOne 3-year-old buck, Presson’s Echo 
of Don Juan. Sire: Oakwood's Don 
Juan; dam, Sun Gold Sue. 

Also a few does for sale, registered. 


MRS. GROVER DALTON 
Rt. 1 Box 11 Mullin, Texas 





For Sale 
PUREBRED NUBIANS 
3red or fresh does $50 
Doe kids $25 


50 head to pick from—come 
and pick out what you want. 


Prices at our farm 
CJ’s GOAT RANCH 
©. J. Hensley 
McGaheysville, Va. 





PLAINVIEW NUBIAN GOAT DAIRY 
Elam S. Horst, Bareville, Pa. 


owner, 


Home of Imported Budletts Mariner and 


Valley Park Hill Brutus Sandy—both at 
stud to approved does. 


Kids for sale at live-and-let-live prices 





BILLS OF SALE 


Necessary for transferring title when 
woats are sold. In bound books, 50 original 
and 50 duplicate copies, perforated, with 
carbons. 25c a book, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





ly confused by the layman with symp- 
toms of rabies and some animals are 
hastily destroyed before a _ correct 
diagnosis can be made, which of 
course is a big mistake. 


Epistaxis 


Q: We have a 5-month-old buck that 
is very active and energetic. He has 
been having some attacks of nose 
bleed which come on right after one 
of his periods of playfulness. The 
bleeding is usually from one side of 
the nose or the other, never has it 
come from both nostrils at the same 
time. These spells have been lasting 
but a short time but they are getting 
closer together and the last one was 
so severe that he became weak and 
wobbly before we finally got it stop- 
ped. What can be done to correct this 
trouble? 


A: If the buck is wearing a collar 
be sure to examine it carefully and 
make certain that this is not interfer- 
ing with the circulation of the blood 
going to and from the head. A tight 
fitting collar can cause a congestion 
of the blood vessels in this area with 
a subsequent rupture of the minute 
capillaries resulting in a profuse hem- 
orrhage from the nose. One case we 
recall was of a heavy-necked buck 
which brought about a nose bleed by 
shoving his neck with a lot of force 
into a small keyhole stanchion. Nose 
bleeding is sometimes considered as 
a good sign when it serves as a pop- 
off valve in older animals with high 
blood pressure but at your buck’s age 
this is not likely to be true. The fact 
that the hemorrhage occurs on one 
side and then maybe on the other 
might suggest some sort of neck pres- 
sure. 

There could be other causes such as 
fragility of the small capillaries which 
is associated with a shortage of the C 
vitamin. This kind of a deficiency may 
be corrected with ascorbic acid tab- 
lets, or most fruit is rich in vitamin C 
and if you live in a fruit section feed 
citrus fruit, even the rinds for awhile. 

Some of the blood-sucking parasites 
inject a substance into the blood- 
stream to retard the clotting action 
and thin out the blood. Examination 
and typing for parasites with prompt 
treatment for these is good practice. 
The inclusion of some well cured al- 
falfa in the diet will furnish vitamin 
K, the blood clotting vitamin, which 
is always welcome in hemorrhages. 
Temporary restriction of exercise un- 
til he shows improvement should be 
done. 

Keep a good mineral supplement 
available to replace the body salts 
lost through hemorrhage. This will 
prevent other complications from aris- 
ing and confusing the case later on. 


Water should always be handy and 
kept fresh as thirst invariably follows 
hemorrhage and it is difficult to bleed 
an animal to death under these cir- 
cumstances while they can drink plen- 
ty of water. 

Your veterinarian has various hypo- 
dermic blood coagulants for emergen- 
cy use and it might be wise to consult 
him about your having one or more on 
hand just for an emergency in the 
middle of the night or until he could 
get out. 





“he Proofs . 


“I am starting with goats 
and the breeder from whom I 
purchased stock told me that 
Aids to Goatkeeping is the 
best book on the subject.” 
--Harvey H. Williams, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


“T want to tell you of the 
usefulness of my copy of 
Aids to Goatkeeping. For 
instance, I had some trou- 
ble with flakes in the milk 
of one doe. After checking 
in Aids to Goatkeeping I 
followed instructions 
there, and by the next day 
the milk was normal. ... 
It's a lot cheaper and bet- 
ter than calling a veterin- 
arian.”=-Paul M. Bingham, 
Guerrant, Ky. 


“My copy of Aids to Goat- 
keeping disappeared, so I 
must order another. One 
can't very well raise goats 
without this book.”=-Ray 
Mayo, Jr., Sodus, N. Y. 

“The man from whom I bought 
my goats supplied me with a 
copy of Aids to Goatkeeping. 
It is a wonderful help and 
lifesaver from uninformed 
but advising friends.”=-- 
June Schaup, Torrance, 
Calif. 


“I want 6 copies of Aids 
to Goatkeeping. I want to 
include a copy with each 
goat purchased from me, for 
it will give the beginner a 
good start.”=-Mrs. Roger 
Katke, Burlington, Wis. 


YOULL FIND IT A DAILY 
HELP, TOO... 


Aids to Goatkeeping 


Pifth Edition 
By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 
—CONTENTS— 
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Organizations of dairy goat owners 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” 
Smith talked on cheesemaking”™ is not 
will be of value to other owners. 


are invited 
will not be published—the 
helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


ee 


to contribute newsworthy 
bare fact 


items from 
that “Mr, 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double- 


spaced, or if hand-written 


allow comparable space between 


lines, with ample margins; 


carbon copies will not be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following issue 


Coming Events 


Apr. !!—Central Massachusetts Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. meeting, Natural History 
Museum, Worcester, Mass 

April 1!9—Southern Vermont Goat Assn. 
meeting at home of Mrs. W. J. Paxton, 
Arlington. Speakers: Willet Randall and 
Dr. Donald Kinsman 

May 23 — Western Carolinas Dairy Goat 
Assn. Show, Harmon Field, Tryon, N. C. 
Mrs. M. L. Merrill, sec., Mill Spring, N. C. 

June 7—Milking Competition of the Cap- 
ital Dairy Goat Assn., Russell Farm, 
Bristow, Va. 

June 14—Specialty Show of Alpine Breeders 
Club of California, Laurelwood Acres, 
9325 Topanga Canyon Blvd. Hans W. 
Biornsen, show chairman. 

June 2!1—-Southern Vermont Goat Assn. 7th 
Annual Goat Show. Helen Staver, sec., 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 

June 2!1—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of Cali- 
fornia annual . Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres, Chatsworth, Calif. Chair- 
man, H. A. Foote, Tarzana, Calif. 

June 2!—lIndiana Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
Kid Show, Deming Park, Terre Haute. 
Don Eisman, sec., Seelyville, Ind. 

June 28—Scioto Valley Goat Club Kid 
Show, Union Co. Fair Grounds, Marys- 
ville, O. Cora Saygrover, chairman, 
Marysville, O. 

July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. Kid 
Show, Fair Grounds, Delaware, O. David 
Janes, chairman, Marysville, O. 

Sept. 5—Boone Co. Fair and Missouri Milk 
Goat Assn. Goat Show, Columbia, Mo. 

Sept. 21-23—American Goat Society an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. R. D. Weis, 
sec., Mena, Ark. 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest, should be listed under “Com- 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 














GOATSKINS ARE STUDIED 
BY SAANEN CLUB MEMBERS 


A large assortment of tanned goatskins, 
imported from Ethiopia, were displayed by 
H. G. Conkling at the last meeting of the 
Saanen Dairy Goat Club of California, held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Arm- 
strong, Van Nuys. The skins were all col- 
ors except pure white. The hair was very 
short and many of the color patterns were 
unusual. Judging from the size of the 
skins displayed it was believed that the 
kids were much smaller at birth than the 
usual Saanen kid. 


Mrs. Wesley Nordfelt was named chair- 
man of a Ways and Means Committee for 
the Club, and H. A. Foote was named chair- 
man for the annual specialty show to be 
held June 21. Mrs. Lampe was named chair- 
man of a Futurity Class Committee. 

It was reported that a bill now in the 
California legislature would change the 
maximum number of goats a small owner 
could keep from 6 to 3; small cow owners 
would be reduced from 2 cows to |! 

California goat milk is being shipped 
twice weekly from Los Angeles to Phoenix, 
Ariz., and a shipment was recently flown 
to Baltimore, Md. . . . this in addition to 
thousands of cases of evaporated goat 
milk sent from California all over the coun- 
try. 


(May | for June issue and so on) 


A warning was given members about sep- 
arating the sexes at an early age. A grade 
Saanen kid was accidentally bred when but 2 
months and 2 days of age, freshening when 
7 months old with one buck kid. Every 
year accidents of this kind are reported. 

Since it is impossible for the Club to rent 
panels this year to make pens for the 
Specialty Show, each member is asked to 
make his own panels and bring them to the 
show. It was pointed out that the panels 
are easily made and that with hooks to 
fasten them together they are readily por- 
table and make good pens. The panels are 
useful between fairs also, as they make 
good temporary quarters for kids or other 
stock. 


George Mullins, a 
passed away on Feb. 
Foote, Tarzana, 


It was reported that 
member of the Club, 
2.—Report by Mrs. H 
Calif. 


RULES OF REGISTRATION 
EXPLAINED BY SAANEN CLUB 


The new rules of registration adopted by 
the directors of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. make no change in the rules 
for purebred Saanens, as far as pedigree 
goes. Sire and dam must be registered as 
purebreds. However, from now on no color- 
ed Saanen is eligible for registry as a pure- 
bred, according to the National Saanen 
Club. Color is defined as anything but 
white or cream; flecks on the head and 
ears are not counted as color. Off-colored 
kids born from pure Saanen parents may be 
registered in the Experimental Register. 


To be registered as an American Saanen 
an animal, as well as its sire and dam, 
must be certified by the owner as being of 
correct color and type. Registration is open 
in this class to animals which meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Sire and dam registered as American 
Saanens. 

2. Offspring of one American Saanen par- 
ent and one purebred Saanen, 

3. Offspring of one American Saanen and 
a British Saanen. 

4. Offspring of a pure Saanen, American 
Saanen or British Saanen and a 3-4 or high- 
er grade Saanen. 

ffspring of a pure Saanen, American 
Saanen or British Saanen and one Experi- 
menta] Register Parent which is of at least 
3-4 Saanen breeding. 

To be registered as a British Saanen the 
animal and both parents must be certified 
as of correct color. The herd book is open 
to these animals: 

1. Imported British Saanens 
offspring. 


and their 





OUT-OF-DATE REPORTS 

While in the past there has been no 
special restriction on the antiquity of 
reports published in this department, 
the exigencies of space—and the value 
of fresh ‘news—makes it necessary to 
notify association reporters that non- 
current reports will not be published. 

Thus, a meeting or activity occurring 
in January must be received in the of- 
fices of Dairy Goat Journal not later 
than for publication in the March issue 
(mailed the latter part of February— 
see information and schedules at the 
head of this department). In some cas- 
es it may be necessary for events oc- 
curring at the extreme end of the month 
to be held for the subsequent month as, 
in this example, for the April issue. 





REE TERED PRET LES 


, NUBIANS 
BRED: OWNED 
Dr Mrs Ralph € George 
ALON ORR TERR BARN 
| proven aes 
| WI6A TMA “i 


Put real profit in your 
kids 
foundation stock 
official test. 


pocket! Order 
now backed by 5-generation 


exceeding 2500 Ibs., 


DR. RALPH GEORGE 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 








* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBIANS 
Today 


Every doe a tested doe 
Tomorrow 
Every buck progeny proved 


Continuous DHIA testing 
State certified Bangs free 


Nancy WATSON: Putney, Vt. 























Brookfield Saanens 


AR Dina—1175—3539.3 Ibs. 
Ibs, fat in 366 days. 

AR Nina—1!177—3374.3 lbs. 
Ibs. fat in 366 days. 

AR Joan—1254+-3246.8 Ibs. 
Ibs. fat in 385 days. 


milk, 137.63 


milk, 111.46 


milk, 107.13 


They are AR VICTOR’S daughters— 
Classified Excellent, champions in the 
show ring and production as proved 
by his 8 AR daughters in one year at 
Brookfield. (Pinckney Farm's Avon is 
Brookfield John’s daughter.) Victor's 
sons and daughters have proved their 
worth in many herds in America. 


January buck and doe kids, 
for sale now. 


MARGUERITE BANOS 
Delaware, N.Jd. 


hornless, 
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1932 @ CAPE MAY NUBIANS e_ 1953 
Ottering choice buck and doe kids out of 
high-producing, long-lactation dams, milk- 
ing 8 to 14 lbs. when fresh, some milking 
over 2 yrs. since last freshening. Every 
brood dam in the herd a blue ribbon doe. 
@ Buck kids are raised on reservation only, 
@ Please send detailed inquiries to 
MRS. ELIZABETH BUCH 
White Oak Rd., R.D. 1 Sandston, Va. 


Heart 0’ Texas Nubians 


@Baby bucks from 7 different dams on 
AR test, among them a beautiful 
spotted buck. 

Sired by Valley Park Hills Chivo, son 
of Valley Park Hills Cisne, and 
double grandson‘ of Imported Bud- 
letts Brutus. 

Dams: Heart O’ Texas, Loma Alto, 
Presson’s, Oakwood and Hiland 
bloodlines. , 

§Two 4-month-old bucks. Sire, Malpas 
Melbex, imported; dam, Heart O’ 
Texas Lurlene Hart, a first freshen- 
er milking 4 months and still giving 
over 4 qts. a day. 

§One 3-year-old buck, Presson’s Echo 
of Don Juan. Sire: Oakwood’s Don 
Juan; dam, Sun Gold Sue. 


Also a few does for sale, registered. 


MRS. GROVER DALTON 
Rt. 1 Box ll Mullin, Texas 








For Sale 
PUREBRED NUBIANS 


3red or fresh does $50 
Doe kids $25 


50 head to pick from—come 
and pick out what you want. 
Prices at our farm 
CJ’s GOAT RANCH 
Cc. J. Hensley 
McGaheysville, Va. 





PLAINVIEW NUBIAN GOAT DAIRY 


Elam S. Horst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 


Home of Imported Budletts Mariner and 
Valley Park Hill Brutus Sandy—hboth at 
stud to approved does. 


Kids for sale at live-and-let-live prices 





BILLS OF SALE 


Necessary for transferring title when 
“oats are sold. In bound books, 50 original 
and 50 duplicate copies, perforated, with 
carbons. 25c a book, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





ly confused by the layman with symp- 
toms of rabies and some animals are 
hastily destroyed before a _ correct 
diagnosis can be made, which of 
course is a big mistake. 


Epistaxis 

Q: We have a 5-month-old buck that 
is very active and energetic. He has 
been having some attacks of nose 
bleed which come on right after one 
of his periods of playfulness. The 
bleeding is usually from one side of 
the nose or the other, never has it 
come from both nostrils at the same 
time. These spells have been lasting 
but a short time but they are getting 
closer together and the last one was 
so severe that he became weak and 
wobbly before we finally got it stop- 
ped. What can be done to correct this 
trouble? 


A: If the buck is wearing a collar 
be sure to examine it carefully and 
make certain that this is not interfer- 
ing with the circulation of the blood 
going to and from the head. A tight 
fitting collar can cause a congestion 
of the blood vessels in this area with 
a subsequent rupture of the minute 
capillaries resulting in a profuse hem- 
orrhage from the nose. One case we 
recall was of a heavy-necked buck 
which brought about a nose bleed by 
shoving his neck with a lot of force 
into a small keyhole stanchion. Nose 
bleeding is sometimes considered as 
a good sign when it serves as a pop- 
off valve in older animals with high 
blood pressure but at your buck’s age 
this is not likely to be true. The fact 
that the hemorrhage occurs on one 
side and then maybe on the other 
might suggest some sort of neck pres- 
sure. 


There could be other causes such as 
fragility of the small capillaries which 
is associated with a shortage of the C 
vitamin. This kind of a deficiency may 
be corrected with ascorbic acid tab- 
lets, or most fruit is rich in vitamin C 
and if you live in a fruit section feed 
citrus fruit, even the rinds for awhile, 

Some of the blood-sucking parasites 
inject a substance into the blood- 
stream to retard the clotting action 
and thin out the blood. Examination 
and typing for parasites with prompt 
treatment for these is good practice. 
The inclusion of some well cured al- 
falfa in the diet will furnish vitamin 
K, the blood clotting vitamin, which 
is always welcome in hemorrhages. 
Temporary restriction of exercise un- 
til he shows improvement should be 
done. 

Keep a good mineral supplement 
available to replace the body salts 
lost through hemorrhage. This will 
prevent other complications from aris- 
ing and confusing the case later on. 


Water should always be handy and 
kept fresh as thirst invariably follows 
hemorrhage and it is difficult to bleed 
an animal to death under these cir- 
cumstances while they can drink plen- 
ty of water. 

Your veterinarian has various hypo- 
dermic blood coagulants for emergen- 
cy use and it might be wise to consult 
him about your having one or more on 
hand just for an emergency in the 
middle of the night or until he could 
get out. 





“The Prog... 


“I am starting with goats 
and the breeder from whom I 
purchased stock told me that 
Aids to Goatkeeping is the 
best book on the subject.” 
-~-Harvey H. Williams, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

“I want to tell you of the 
usefulness of my copy of 
Aids to Goatkeeping. For 
instance, I had some trou- 
ble with flakes in the milk 
of one doe. After checking 
in Aids to Goatkeeping I 
followed instructions 
there, and by the next day 
the milk was normal. ... 
It's a lot cheaper and bet- 
ter than calling a veterin- 
arian.”=-Paul M. Bingham, 
Guerrant, Ky. 


“My copy of Aids to Goat- 
keeping disappeared, so I 
must order another. One 
can't very well raise goats 
without this book.”=-Ray 
Mayo, Jr., Sodus, N. Y. 

“The man from whom I bought 
my goats supplied me with a 
copy of Aids to Goatkeeping. 
It is a wonderful help and 
lifesaver from uninformed 
but advising friends.”-- 
June Schaup, Torrance, 
Calif. 


“I want 6 copies of Aids 
to Goatkeeping. I want to 
include a copy with each 
goat purchased from me, for 
it will give the beginner a 
good start.”=-Mrs. Roger 
Katke, Burlington, Wis. 


YOULL FIND IT A DAILY 
HELP, TOO... . 


s * 
Aids to Goatkeeping 
Pifth Edition v 
By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 
—CONTENTS— 
12. Milking 
13. Production Rec- 
ords 
Care of Milk 


for 14, 
15. Ill-Flavored 


and 

. Udder Troubles 

- Ailments 

. Parasites 

. Dehorning and 

Other Operations 
* S"Seetboorins 
. Goa 
tkeeping 
—454 illustratione— 
Price $2 postpaid 

Onder your copy today 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Organizations of dairy goat owners 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” 
Smith talked on cheesemaking” 
will be of value to other owners. 





are invited to contribute 
will not be published—the 
is not helpful, but a resume of 


aS 


newsworthy items from 
bare fact that “Mr. 
information in that talk 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double- 


spaced, or if hand-written 


allow comparable space between lines, 


with ample margins; 


carbon copies will not be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following issue 


Coming Events 


Apr. 11—Central Massachusetts Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. meeting, Natural History 
Museum, Worcester, Mass. 

April 19—Southern Vermont Assn. 
meeting at home of Mrs. W. J. Paxton, 
Arlington. Speakers: Wiilet Randall and 
Dr. Donald Kinsman 

May 23 — Western Carolinas Dairy Goat 
Assn. Show, Harmon Field, Tryon, N. C. 
Mrs. M. L, Merrill, sec., Mill Spring, N. C. 

June 7—Milking Competition of the Cap- 
ital Dairy Goat Assn., Russell Farm, 
Bristow, Va. 

June 14—Specialty Show of Alpine Breeders 
Club of California, Laurelwood Acres, 
9325 Topanga Canyon Blvd. Hans W. 
Bjornsen, show chairman. 

June 21—Southern Vermont Goat Assn. 7th 
Annual Goat Show. Helen Staver, sec., 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 

June 21—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of Cali- 
fornia annual Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres, Chatsworth, Calif. Chair- 
man, H. A. Foote, Tarzana, Calif. 

June 2!—Indiana Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
Kid Show, Deming Park, Terre Haute. 
Don Eisman, sec., Seelyville, Ind. 

June 28—Scioto Valley oat Club Kid 
Show, Union Co. Fair Grounds, Marys- 
ville, O. Cora Saygrover, chairman, 

+ Marysville, O. 

July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. Kid 
Show, Fair Grounds, Delaware, O. David 
Janes, chairman, Marysville, O. 

Sept. 5—Boone Co. Fair and Missouri Milk 
Goat Assn. Goat Show, Columbia, Mo. 

Sept. 21-23—American Goat Society an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. . D. Weis, 
sec., Mena, Ark. 


Goat 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest, should be listed under “Com- 
ing Events." A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 














GOATSKINS ARE STUDIED 
BY SAANEN CLUB MEMBERS 


A large assortment of tanned goatskins, 
imported from Ethiopia, were displayed by 
H. G. Conkling at no last meeting of the 
Saanen Dairy Goat Club of California, held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Arm- 
strong, Van Nuys. The skins were all col- 
ors except pure white. The hair was very 
short and many of the color patterns were 
unusual. Judging from the size of the 
skins displayed it was believed that the 
kids were much smaller at birth than the 
usual Saanen kid. 


Mrs. Wesley Nordfelt was named chair- 
man of a Ways and Means Committee for 


the Club, and H. A. Foote was named chair- , 


man for the annual specialty show to be 
held June 21. Mrs. Lampe was named chair- 
man of a Futurity Class Committee. 

It was reported that a bill now in the 
California legislature would change the 
maximum number of goats a small owner 
could keep from 6 to 3; small cow owners 
would be reduced from 2 cows to I. 

California goat milk is being shipped 
twice weekly from Los Angeles to cenix, 
Ariz., and a shipment was recently flown 
to Baltimore, Md. . . . this in addition to 
thousands of cases of evaporated goat 
milk sent from California all over the coun- 
try. 


(May | for June issue and so on) 


A warning was given members about sep- 
arating the sexes at an early age. A grade 
Saanen kid was accidentally bred when but 2 
months and 2 days of age, freshening when 
7 months old with one buck kid. Every 
year accidents of this kind are reported. 


Since it is impossible for the Club to rent 
panels this year to make pens for the 
Specialty Show, each member is asked to 
make his own panels and bring them to the 
show. It was pointed out that the panels 
are easily made and that with hooks to 
fasten them together they are readily por- 
table and make good pens. The panels are 
useful between fairs also, as they make 
good temporary quarters for kids or other 
stock. 


It was yogerted that George Mullins, a 
member of the Club, passed away on Feb. 
2.—Report by Mrs. H. Foote, Tarzana, 
Calif. 


RULES OF REGISTRATION 
EXPLAINED BY SAANEN CLUB 


The new rules of registration adopted by 
the directors of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. make no change in the rules 
for purebred Saanens, as far as pedigree 
goes. Sire and dam must be registered as 
purebreds. However, from now on no color- 
ed Saanen is eligible for registry as a pure- 
bred, according to the National Saanen 
Club. Color is defined as anything but 
white or cream; flecks on the head and 
ears are not counted as color. Off-colored 
kids born from pure Saanen parents may be 
registered in the Experimental Register. 

To be registered as an American Saanen 
an animal, as well as its sire and dam, 
must be certified by the owner as being of 
correct color and type. Registration is open 
in this class to animals which meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Sire and dam registered as American 
Saanens. 

2. Offspring of one American Saanen par- 
ent and one purebred Saanen. 

3. Offspring of one American Saanen and 
a British Saanen. 

4. Offspring of a pure Saanen, American 
Saanen or British Saanen and a 3-4 or high- 
er grade Saanen. 

5. Offspring of a pure Saanen, American 
Saanen or British Saanen and one Experi- 
menta] Register Parent which is of at least 
3-4 Saanen breeding. 

To be registered as a British Saanen the 
animal and both parents must be certified 
as of correct color. The herd book is open 
to these animals: 

1. Imported British Saanens 
offspring. 


and their 





OUT-OF-DATE REPORTS 

While in the past there has been no 
special restriction on the antiquity of 
reports published in this department, 
the exigencies of space—and the value 
of fresh ‘news—makes it necessary to 
notify association reporters that non- 
current reports will not be published. 

hus, a meeting or activity occurring 
in January must be received in the of- 
fices of Dairy Goat Journal not later 
than for publication in the March issue 
(mailed the latter yest of February— 
see information and schedules at the 
head of this department). In some cas- 
es it may be necessary for events oc- 
curring at the extreme end of the month 
to be held for the subsequent month as, 
in this example, for the April issue. 
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NUBIANS 


BRED: OWNED 
Dr Mrs Ralph € George 


BLO ORR THERRBARR 
| PROVEN aah 8 
| HIGH lace 


vit 
yonoh 


Put real profit in your 
kids backed by 
foundation stock 
official test. 


pocket! Order 
now 5-generation 


exceeding 2500 lbs., 


DR. RALPH GEORGE 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 








* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBIANS 
Today 


Every doe a tested doe 
Tomorrow 
Every buck progeny proved 


Continuous DHIA testing 
State certified Bangs free 


Nancy Watson: Putney, Vt. 




















Brookfield Saanens 


AR Dina—1!175—3539.3_ Ibs. 
Ibs, fat in 366 days. 

AR Nina—1!177—3374.3 lbs 
lbs. fat in 366 days 

AR Joan—1254+-3246.8 Ibs. 
Ibs. fat in 385 days. 


milk, 137.63 


milk, 111.46 


milk, 107.13 


They are AR VICTOR'S daughters 
Classified’ Excellent, champions in the 
show ring and production as proved 
by his 8 AR daughters in one year at 
Brookfield. (Pinckney Farm’s Avon is 
Brookfield John’s daughter.) Victor's 
sons and daughters have proved their 
worth in many herds in America 


and doe kids, hornless 


January buck 
for sale now. 
MARGUERITE BANOS 
Delaware, N.J. 
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Your rbttention, Please 
A special sale on 1953 buck and 
doe kids at greatly reduced prices 
on orders taken during April and 
May... . So _ hurry—write at 


for more information 
pictures. 


MRS. THEO. MOELLER 
Rt. 2 Box 33 Springfield, Ill. 


once and 





: Baby Bucks 


a 


A typical son of 
Imported 
§§43t ETHERLY MYNAS 
Book your 1953 baby buck now, priced 
at from $65 to $135 at 2 weeks of age. 
ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Caprice Farm 
Burtonsville, Maryland 


3 Rh wees cassis 


5 


Viessenger 


grandson of 
from 
12 ibs. high day 
from promising first 


nice imported Mostyn 
Sennruti’s Miss Columbia, 
Very reasonable. Buck 


kidder, $25 
Write for pictures and list. 
PERKIOMENVILLE, Rt. 1, PA. 





Beech Hill Saanens 


Hardy Maine-grown stock 
with 
LACTATIONS 


1953 kids- 
Cv M. STANFORD, Wayne, Maine 


LONG 
~——~Booking 











 ORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 


‘hree proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 
Dair You need extra copies for cus- 
tomers—6 copies $1.00 postpaid) 
DAIRY. GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 


men 





2. Offspring of a British Saanen and a 
pure Saanen. 

3, Offspring of a pure Saanen, British 
Saanen and a British Goat Society Herd 
Book Section parent which has at least 3-4 
pure or British Saanen blood. 

A grade Saanen may be recorded in one 
of the following three ways: 

|. Any female of unknown pedigree 
which has an official milk record or champ 
ionship certificate may be registered as 
one-half grade Saanen provided she is of 
correct type and color. 

2. An animal may be registered as one- 
half grade Saanen if she is of correct type 
and color and has one parent registered 
pure, British or American Saanen. 

3 3-4 grade Saanen is one which, of 
correct type and color, has one parent re- 
corded as a one-half grade Saanen, the 
sire being registered as a pure, American 
or British Saanen. 

The Experimental Register is open to 
goats which do not qualify under other 
sections. Thus it will encompass crosses 
between Saanens and other breeds, off- 
color Saanens, etc.——-Report by Allan Rog- 
ers, Burtonsville, Md. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
CALIFORNIA ALPINE CLUB 


Officers for 1953 were elected at the Feb. 
8 meeting of the Alpine Breeders Club of 
California, held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Van Hyning, Arcadia. A pot-luck 
dinner preceded the meeting. Elected were: 
Louis F. VanHyning, pres.; H. G. Conkling, 
vice-pres.; Mrs.. Robert Anderson, record- 
ing sec.; Mrs. H. G. Conkling, membership 
sec. and treas.; J. Lowell Benfer, educa- 
tional chairman; Mrs. Mary Masuen, futur- 
ity classes chairman; Hans W. Bijornsen, 
show chairman; Louis F. VanHyning, J. 
Lowell Benfer and Robert F. Callju, dele- 
gates to the State Dairy Goat Council. 

Plans were made to hold the Club's Spe- 
cialty Show on June 14 at Laurelwood 
Acres Goat Dairy, Chatsworth. A year-end 
yearling class is being added for kids born 
in October, November or December, 1952. 
The class for 2. and 3-year-old milkers is 
being divided into two classes. 

For the first time classes for “bred by 
exhibitor” will be included. Futurity class 
es for senior buck and doe kids ‘are being 
added; nominations for does must be in 
by Apr. |. 

Mrs. Louis Van Hyning was 
be in charge of the food booth. 

At future 
will be 
the merits of 

The Club is 
history of 
ted States. 


selected to 


meetings one or two breeders 
allowed a few minutes to present 
their herd sires. 

starting work to compile a 
the “Alpine” breed in the Uni 


A report was given on the goat projects 
being carried on in the Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Schools. Two spring kids are loan 
ed ta a school at the opening of the fall 
semester. The pupils care for the goats and 
in their classroom the animals are related 
to the curriculum through the fields of so 
cial studies, reading and mathematics. At 
the end of the spring semester the goats 
are returned to their owners, the Wesley 
Nordfelts at Laurelwood Acres. 

Until the last two years these projects 
consisted of beef calves or sheep. Last year 
a few goat projects were introduced and 
this year 14 schools switched to goats be- 
cause of the cleanliness and intelligence of 
the animals.—Report by Lowell Benfer, 
Harbor City, Calif. 


CATSKILL ASSOCIATION 
MAKES PLANS FOR FAIRS 
The February 
Dairy Goat 
home of Mr 
Jefferson, N 


meeting of the Catskill 
Assn. was held Feb. 8 at the 

and Mrs. Howard Dorland, 

After a covered dish dinner 
the business session was largely devoted to 
plans for the coming fairs 

Grade kids will be eliminated from fair 
cl ijor because so few have been 
shown in the past. Mature grade does will 

ill be shown. The 4-H classes will be the 
same as open classes. 

The kid show will be held at the Dorlands 
on June | 

The program for the April 
»¢ On improving the herd through 
breeding Report by Myra Smith 


assific 


meeting will 


} bette 


TRI-COUNTY (Wash.) GROUP CON- 
SIDERS DAIRY COOPERATIVE 

Most of the 
meeting of the 
culturist 
and 


discussion of the Feb. 14 
Tri-County (Wash.) Capri 
Assn. was devoted to organization 
meeting the standards for Grade A 


milk production, probably on a cooperative 
basis. It was decided that Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal would be supplied to all members.— 
Report by Mrs. H. A. Brasseur, Olympia, 
Wash. 


COMMUNITY MILK GOAT CLUB 
ORGANIZED NEAR SACRAMENTO 


Goat owners near Sacramento, Calif., met 
Feb. 22 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bold, 
Del Paso Heights, and formed the Commun- 
tiy Milk Goat CJub. Officers for 1953 will 
be: Mrs. Virginia Alen, pres.; Mr. Bold, 
vice-pres.; Mrs. Elodie Cooper, sec.-treas 

Report by Mrs. Elodie Cooper, Rio Linda, 
Calif. 


WABASH VALLEY ASSN. 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR 1953 


Officers for 1953 have been elected by the 
Wabash Valley Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
as follows: B. A. Ranum, pres.; John C. 
Glosser, vice-pres.; Mrs. Don Eisman, sec.; 
Mrs. Frank Teush, treas,; Carl Wenzel, Roy 
Stanton, Arthur Krockenberger, Warner 
Kadel, Herbert Alman, Don Eisman and 
Dale MeGlone, board members.—Report by 
Don Eisman, Seelyville, Ind. 


YAKIMA VALLEY (Wash.) ASSN. 
LEARNS OF MILK TESTING 


At the Yakima Valley Dairy Goat Assn. 
meeting on Feb. 18 the various types of of- 
ficial testing available to dairy goat owners 
was given by Gayle Curtis of the Yakima 
Co. Extension Service. He reported that 
there are no goats on official test in Wash- 
ington at this time, a condition which mem- 
bers of the association hope to remedy this 
year. 

Plans for the dairy goat show at the Cen- 
tral Washington Fair were discussed, and 
a committee appointed to work with the 
fair on a revision of premium moneys. 

An offer was made by a member to do- 
nate grade doe kids to deserving 4-H Club 
members who would like to carry on a goat 
project this year. 

It was voted to start a membership drive, 
with each member bringing in a new mem 
ber within 90 days or forfeiting an article 
(of any value, great or small) to be auc 
tioned off at our May .meeting for the bene- 
fit of the treasury. 

The association has mailed out to all 
known goat owners in the area a question- 
naire dealing with the number of goats, 
their interest in fairs and showing, com- 
mercial milk production, and so on. The re- 
sponse has been surprisingly good. 

Starting with the new fiscal year each 
member will receive Dairy Goat Journal.— 
Report by Opal Humbyrd, Yakima, Wash. 


CAROLINIANS SEE MOVIE 

ON LIVESTOCK PARASITES 

Dairy Goat Assn. 
of Col. and Mrs 


The Western Carolinas 
met Feb. 8 at the home 
Frank J. Vida, Hendersonville, N. C., and 
saw a film on internal parasites in live- 
stock, presented by W. C. Ellis of Globe 
Laboratories. The picture demonstrated 
methods of administering anthelmintics to 
all kinds of animals, including goats. 

A representative of the Asheville radio 
tation, WLOS, was present and made re- 
cordings of interviews with members. This 
was broadcast on Feb. 10.—Report by Mrs. 
Mason L. Merrill, Mill Spring, N. C. 


Tanda, the 5-year-old grade Saanen 
doe that supplies much of the milk 
used in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Staggs, Apache, Okla. 





PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 
Carmel, New York 


Herd sire— 


§$§447 Mostyn Messenger 


England’s Leading Saanen Sire for 1951 
This is Pinckney Farm's Avon—production 
as a first freshener 1633 Ibs. 305 days; re- 
bred. Next month you will see her daughter, 
Avalon. 

1953 doe kids may be reserved. 


Lactation Saanens 
Offering— 


Entire herd of does and kids, every 
doe and kid priced (will keep the last 
two unsold). 


Every doe is from an AR dam, most 
of them AR sires. Three are AR does. 
All does are just fresh, milking heav- 
ily, and will be delivered to your 
door by car. (Kids will also be deliver- 
ed.) 


All kids will be sold, all are sired by 
*B LACTATION MESSENGER 


a son of Imported Mostyn Messenger 
and Cameo of Wasatch AR 1884. 


All are linebred from Rio Linda 
Dona Marcelina. 


Our sales list is now ready; priced 
$75 and up. 


W. L. AUGENBAUGH 
Phone 24 Kenney, Il. 


GRANDSONS 
of Imported 


Thundersley Petrol S93862 


Two Saanen buck kids 
born Mar. 22, 1953 


Sire: Brookfield Glaze $101210 
Dam: Mitchell’s Joy-Bell $105042 
Price $50 each 
JOY-BELL GOAT DAIRY 


Mrs. Mary Taylor, owner 


Sta. A, Box 373 E. Liverpool, O. 





Greenleaf Saanens 
On DHI Test 
GOOD UDDERS . LONG LACTATION 


Reserve your 1953 kids now from Four 
and Five Star milkers. 
H. A. FOOTE 
18404 Cellins St. Tarzana, Calif. 























Classified ADS 


Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost of 8. Minimum 
$! an insertion. Count all initials, numbers 
and abbreviations as words, 

Commercial Rates: !0c a word, minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ad must reach Dairy 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the ‘month 
preceding date of publication (April 5th 
for May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowledgments for possible correction be 








1953 APRIL 1953 





SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 


123 4 
ll 
18 
29 





836 7 8 9 10 
1213 14 15 16 17 
1920 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 


Remember April 6—the last day for your 
advertisement to reach Dairy Goat Journal 
for insertion in the May issue, 
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____ NUBIANS 


SCOTCHMAN’S FOLLY SLEET, by Cha- 
nel of Scotchman’s Folly, out of Nibbles 
of Red Barn. C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo 
NERS SE : 

SONNY BOY of Laurelwood Acres, for- 
mer junior herd sire for Laurelwood Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Dam and 2 sisters qual- 
ified for Advanced Registr¥. Send for 
pedigree. Fee $15. Dot Rogers, Caprice 
Farm, Burtonsville, Md 
einis: __ TOGGENBURGS 

*BUCK CHIKAMING Boliver Trump; fee 
$15. Trump's ancestry shows proved trans 
mitting ability for 6 generations. Dam *** 
***M Chikaming Jan's Jalna, 3128 Ibs. 12 
months. Doris Troobnick, Burke, Va. 

SKY RANCH LEO 1102984. Hornless. 
Fee $10. Tom Donohue, Rt. |, N. Ohioville 
Rd., New Paltz, N. Y., Tel. New Paltz 6072. 














fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
date appear in next available issue. 

References: All new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy Goat 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in ad 
vance. 


SNOW RIDGE French Alpines: Write now 
about 1953 kids, bred does, young star 
bucks. Michigan's only herd on AR test 
Paul L. Griffeth, Harbor Springs, Mich 

LINWOOD Orchard French Alpines: 5 
bred does, 2 yearling does, 3-year-old herd 
sire—grandson of Pierre Del-Norte. W. W 
Parker, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens Point, Wis 

TWO-YEAR-OLD doe, sired by outstand 
ing Del-Norte buck, eligible for registration 
Also kids. A. M. Rickert, Box 13, Bluffton, 
O. 


WE HAV E a limited number of French 
Alpine kids for sale, out of long lactation 
does and Del-Norte sires. Milk Creek Goat 
Dairy, H. Schulz, 3136 W. l3th St., Erie Pa 

FRENCH ALPINE does for 
herd sire and kids, Get 
once. A-! stock, all out of 8-qt 
Jesse §. Garlick, Beaver City, Nebr. ras 

FINE, REGISTERED does, doe and buck 
kids, buck 2; reasonable. Will trade bucks 
Mrs. Jack Moody, Rt. 3, Box 428, Olympia, 
Wash. ee! ee 

BUCK KIDS from grand champion does 
Limited number doe kids. Proved fertile 
buck. Chuck, Caswell, 219 S. Lewis, Spring 
field, Ml. 

BREEDERS: Safeguard your customer 
register in American Goat Society, Mena 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding 

PUREBRED DOE and buck kids; reason 
able, at | week old at farm. Howe Goat 
Dairy, Monroe, Mich. ¥ 

HERD REDUCTION Registered 
purebred French Alpines Tomona Ranch, 
908 N. 40th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 

RUNNING GOAT Ranch offers purebred 
kids from prize-winners Stamp please 
Cleona Williams, Vashon, Wash, wee 

REGISTERED French Alpine kids, from 
7- and 8-qt. stock. Earl Snyder, Burnetts 
ville, Ind. 


also 
In at 
stock 


sale; 
your order 

















sale 





FRENCH ALPINES 


ROCK ALPINES 





ERICA LA FRANCE of 
A98327, 4-year doe, 
with black dorsal; 


Tinkling Bells 

disbudded, cou clair 
granddaughter of La- 
Suise Chub’s Caprice. Her son Gerald La- 
France A1l04212, 2-years, hornless, cou 
blanc; and her yearling daughter, disbud- 
ded, cou blanc, unbred, eligible for registry, 
sired by Oakwood Cyndy's Dick A102505. 
$165 for all; cannot ship. Dwight Webster, 
Rt. 2, Box 1352, Burma Road near Cedar 
Ridge, Grass Valley, Calif. 


REGISTERED French Alpine bred doe- 
lings and bred milking does. I! also have 
some 1952 kids and | will have some 1953 
kids from dependable milkers; reasonable 
prices. No Sunday calls. Michael Sulick, 
Rt. 2, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


THE DEL-ARRE herd offers 1953 kids 
sired by star buck from good producing 
Del-Norte, de Navarre ancestry matrons. 
Two bred does for sale. John L. Hensey, 
Washington, II! 








Yalaha Toggenburgs 
A few kids by *B Chikaming Boliver 
Trump (son of 6*M Jalna), some out of 
* and ** dams. 
DONALD E. BENNETT 
Rt. 2 Box 170 Fairfax, Va. 
Phone Wash., D. C., JE2-8113 























REGISTERED buck and doe kids, Sire, 
son of Pierre Del-Norte Dams, 13 Acre, 
Lakeland and Del-Norte does. No shipping 
Spring Crest Farm, Rt. |, Eureka Springs, 
Ark. 





FRENCH ALPINES only. *B El Cid Del 
Norte herd sire. Excellent bred does. Book- 
ings of 1953 kids now. A sure, profitable 
buy. Dameway Dairy Goat Farm, Chatta- 
nooga 3, Tenn. 


BUCK AND DOE KIDS 
ducing AMGRA-tested dams 
taken at the farm specially priced 
Hill Goat Farm, Rt. 2, Paterson, N. 


from high pro 
Young kids 
Hickory 
J 





NUBIANS 





BREEDERS of top quality Nubian stock 
Mountain Brook Budd, great, prepotent son 
of Theydon Viceroy, at stud. Budd kids 
sold by reservation Some mature stock 
usually available. H Showalter, IJr., 
Swamp Fox Farm, Chambersburg, Pa. Tel 
Marion 15. 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“We would like to get a goat 
but do not know where to get one 
or what. they cost.”—Mrs. Matt 
Josteck, Wabasha Co., Minn. 

Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buvers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


Ce ee ee 
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Finest Purebred 
TOGGENBURGS 
“Seldom equalled, never excelled” 

Must sell our SELECT herd or move 

STANTON’S QUEENA 17-8521, AR 
233. 1950 AGS milk production cham- 
pion: 3284 Ibs. milk, 108.6 Ibs. butter- 
fat, 305 days. Bred to Linda's King 
of Acacia, AR. 

SEWICKLEY JENDEAN 17-7348 AR 
242, 276. 1949 AGS milk champion, 
Cl. Excellent: 2795.3 Ibs. milk, 86.9 
Ibs. butterfat, 305 days. Bred to Linda's 
King of Acacia AR. Will be fresh by 
time ad appears, kids will go to buyer. 

DOROTHY SKINNER 1T-6910 AR 248, 
285. Classified Very Good: 2109.3 Ibs. 
milk, 85.7 lbs. butterfat, 305 days. 
Bred to Linda’s King of Acacia AR. 

FLOYD'S SWEET SUZETTE 17-9577. 
Sire: Linda’s King of Acacia AR; dam, 
China Girl’s Sweet Sue AR 284, Dam 
was twice breed Ch. West Texas Dairy 
Goat Show, 51, 52, Carl Romer, judge. 
Bred to Bosky Dell Alpha. 

LINDA'S KING OF ACACIA 11-7044 
AR. Classified Very Good. Son of 


Ch. LINDA ROSA OF ACACIA AR 
55, 60. 


If you want a a « »p quality herd, or need 
to improve your herd, the above animals 
will meet the most rigid requirements 
for less than 1952 kids from this herd 
brought. Can be bought as a herd for 
only $475 FOB Abilene. If buyer pre- 
fers will deliver anywhere in the U. S. 
for 30c per mile for first 1200 miles, 
27Y2c per mile for all over 1200 miles. 


C.W.FLOYD 
2034 N. 19th Abilene, Tex. 





THREE BEES FARM 
TOGGENBURGS 
@ 
At Stud: 


CHIKAMING 
*B BEAU LEON and 
SUNSET HOLLOW PAUL 


Ea 
For Sale: 


Milkers and Doelings 
e 


EvizaBetH & JoHN CowLes 


Meriden N. H. 
Jeeda Herd Sire? 


Puritan Acres Goatery 


Have several choice bucks sired by 
*B CHIKAMING BOLIVER TRUMP, 
whose dam's last record was 31289 
Ibs. milk: 

These buck kids are reserved from our 
heaviest milking, show-winning dams. We 
desire they get into the hands of worth 
breeders and are priced right for quic 
acceptance, 

Reserve yours now—write for details 
DORIS E. TROOBNICK 
Fairfax Co. Box 103 Crescent 114831 
Burke, Virginia: 


Toggenburgs 





Exclusively 





DESERT NUBIANS offers sons of Des- 


ert Noella, grand champion at State Fair;. 


twice grand champion for production in 
American Goat Society contest, Sired by 
Helene’s Roger, son of 1949 winner of same 
7 a Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, Scottsdale, 
riz 


THREE BEAUTIFUL purebred bucks, 
born Feb. , 1953. Sire, Valley Park Hills 
Behemoth ITA ior aft of Valley Park Hills 
Babs and Harling’s Hereward); dam, Val- 
ley Park Hills Esther. Mrs. John Littner, 
1702 Horeb Ave., Zion, Ill. 


THE ORISKA NUBIANS. Does bred for 
April and May. Yearlings and kids from 
long lactation dams. Daughters of Schoha- 
rie Hills Crispin Leland. me to see them 
week ends or evenings. Vernan James, Up- 
per Utica St., Oriskany, N. Y 

REGISTERED Nubian doe and buck kids 
sired by son of Katrein’s Lorelie (3425.7 
Ibs. milk in 310 days). $50 to $100 at 3 
months old. $35 off on kids picked up at 
my barn at 3 days old. T, E. Bunn, Jr., 
1899 N. Druid Hills Rd., Decatur, Ga. 

SHIRLOSS NUBIANS offering bred does, 
spring doe and buck kids; also herd sire, 
Chikaming, Brutus bloodlines. Registered, 
reasonable. Mrs. Vern Bailey, Arlington, 
Ind. 

ENGAGE breeding 
Capricroft Christy, Oakwood Jeep or Na- 
jaraia, bred to Capricroft, Katrein, Oak- 
wood high-producing dams. Herron's Motel, 
Hazel Creek, Calif 


OFFSPRING of 3 does: Katrein’s Char- 
main, 4246 lbs.; Katrein’s Lorelie, 3425 lbs.; 
Myra del Valle, who is Charmain’s dam and 
Lorelie’s grandam. Alfred Jelinski, 1365! 
Dronfield, San Fernando, Calif. 


MYRA DEL VALLE’S 
full brother, February 1952. 
maternal, Lorelie’s paternal 
January 1953. Alfred Jelinski, 
field, San Fernando, Calif 


REGISTERED Nubian dairy goats: 
$50; doe kids $25; priced at our farm. No 
shipments this year; come and pick out 
what you want. C. J. Hensley, C. J.’s Goat 
Ranch, McGaheysville, Va. 

















stock now from 








Charmain's 
Charmain’'s 
half-brother, 
13651 Dron- 


sons. 





Does 


A ee ee ee ee nl 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“We are interested in buying 
some registered Toggenburgs in 
this part of the country but so 
far have not been the least bit 
successful in finding any.”—Mrs. 
W. J. Nelson, Clatsop Co., Oreg. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


Pee ee 


ONE BLACK NUBIAN doe, registered, 
6 years old, milking. One red buck, regis- 
tered, 2 months old; a premium for any 
herd. Priced to sell. L. G. Peery, Irondale, 
Mo. . 


REGISTERED BUCKS; occasionally does. 
No culls. Chikaming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope. 
Reasonable. Mrs. James Alexandres, Rt. 4, 
Mason City, la. 


~ ANCHOR LANTERN FARM. Registered 

Nubians, superior milkers. Hardy, large. 

+ spp prices. Gott, Pemaquid, 
e. 


TWO FINE buck kids, grandsons of 
Charmain, Nubian record holder. Mrs. 
Roy W. Cullen, Amity Acres, Rt. 1, Box 
192, Greenbrier, Tenn. 


FOR SALE: Registered Nubian bucks 
from outstanding bloodlines; | and 2 years 


my 1. A. Carroll, Rt. 4, Box 786, Lakeland, 
a. 








Francis 








REGISTERED Nubian buck kids yA 
qt. dams. $25 at farm. gg E, Bass, 
Star Rt., Fredericksburg, 





SAANENS 





NEW ORDINANCE necessitates dispersal 
of our small but choice Saanen herd. Milk- 
ing does, bred and unbred doelings, senior 
and junior herd sires at sacrifice prices. 
Here is the opportunity to obtain the best 
with which to start a dairy herd or add to 
one. Farm delivery only. E. Lucille Kinsey, 
155 Bothin Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif 

REGISTERED Saanen doe and buck kids 
from Tresa of Irondale (4526.9 Ibs. milk 
in 365 days) and her family, and sired by 
double son of Petrol (imp.) $50 to $100 
each at 3 months old. $35 off on _ kids 
picked up at my barn at 3 days old. T. E. 
Bunn, Jr., 1899 N. Druid Hills Rd., Decatur, 
Ga. 


PUREBRED, 








registered buck kid. Horn- 
less, snow white, Sired by great-grandson 
Rio Linda Dona Marcelina, Thundersley 
Petrol, Moonlarch Endymion; dam, great- 
granddaughter Dona  Marcelina. Three 
months, $65. Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, 


Me. 





ONE LARGE 68-qt. doe, bred, perfect 
udder and teats, $100. One large 7-qt. doe, 
month-old twin doe kids, $130. One large 
13-months old doeling from §8-qt. doe, 
bred, $60. All naturally hornless. Mrs. 
Jeff Wolfe, Winslow, Ark. 


WHEELGATE SAANENS. 
kids, sired by son of imp. Etherly Mynas. 
Two first-freshening does for sale; also 
3-year-old buck, Summit Duke of Wheel- 
gate. Mrs. G. E. Stanhope, 147 Holden St., 
Holden, Mass. Tel. Worc. 2-5287. 

WADE’S SAANENS. Order 1953 buck 
kids now. From dams that include 15 
best-of-breed, 19 champions and 4 grand 
champions in 1952. Doe kids. Rockaway 
Goat. Farm, Baltic, Conn. 


OUTSTANDING registered buck kid, born 
Feb. 2; son of famous imp. Etherly Mynas, 
out of Damyankee Louise (pictured in Aug. 
1949 issue), $45 at farm. Ralph Alburger, 
Rt. 3, Sewell, N. J. 

ECHO HERD Saanens, 
Fresh does, ‘53 kids. 
February buck kids. You raise ‘em. H. L. 
Picking, Quincy, Wash. 


THE LIVEWIRE BREED. Send for free 
monthly bulletin. Saanen Club, Allan 
Rogers. sec.. Burtonsville. Md. 

SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So- 
ciety registry certificates are proof of pure 
yma Address, Secretary Weis, Mena. 
rk. 

SAANENS FOR SALE: Supreme blood- 
lines. Registered does, kids, bucks; reason- 
able. Lillian Hartigan, North Hampton, 
- Hi. 





Buck and doe 











registered ACS. 
Reduced prices on 














BEAUTIFUL Saanen buck, about 4 years 
old, $65. Seven Lakes Farm, Hanover Rd., 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. Telephone 2-2678. 


FOR SALE: Two very large grade Saanen 
does, 4- to 6-qt. milkers. Alfred Buske, Sr., 
Hallettsville, Tex. 


MILKING DOES and kids, registered. 
Sales sheet and booklet. Wild Hills Farm, 
Rt. 1, Newark, O 


QUAKER HILL Saanens. 
kids. Also bred doe. Mrs, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


TWO BRED, registered doelings. Sired 
by Sennruti Endymion's Esquire S-8712. 
$35 each. Hiland Ranch, Cove, Ark. 

REGISTERED Saanen buck for sale; 
ag eg No shipping. Anna Jung, Rt. 

, Ravena, is 


FOURACRE does and 
Frederickson, Bremen, Ind. 











Purebred 1953 
Ruth Peckham, 











1953 kids. Dale 





TOGGENBURGS 





from 
Mrs. 
rook, 


KITMAR NUBIANS. Spring kids 
Chikaming and Brutus bloodlines. 


James Pike, Central Ave., Cedar 
N 





BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
sure they are registered ig American Goat 
Society, Mena, Ark. 

NUBIANS: Registered bucks, does, fea- 
turing type and production. (No Sundays.) 
Halls Fair Acres, Granada, Minn. 

DOES, BUCKS; yearlings, kids. Fine 
stock, reasonable. Awake Herd, 1207 Sude- 
kum Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


TOO MUCH MILK for our business. Show 
winning Toggenburgs, both sexes, all ages. 
Tell us your needs. Merrill Lemmon, James- 
ville, N. Y. Syracuse phone. 


EL MONTE RANCH. Purebred Toggen- 
burgs. Booking orders for 1953 kids. 
Donohue, Rt. |, N. Ohioville Rd., New Paltz, 
N. Y. Tel. New Paltz 6072. 











OUACHITA VALLEY Toggenburgs: Our 
prefix is a symbol of quality. Reserve 
buck kids of pure Swiss breeding now. 
Glen A. Newcomer, Jr., West Monroe, La. 


SOUTHERN VERMONT Dairy Goat Assn., 
Inc. Stock for sale, all breeds; purebreds, 
arades. information: Helen Mahoney, Rt. 
3. Brattleboro, Vt. 





REGISTERED BUCK, 3 years; hornless, 
large, excellent breeder. No shipping. Cas- 
imir Lobodinski, 8943 South Grace, High- 
land, Ind. 


FALL FRESH milkers and kids. 
Goat Farm, Rt. |, 
shipping. 

TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Offering pure- 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo. 

WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 


Ark., for help with your registry problems. 
It will pay you. 





Blue Hill 
J. No 


Westwood, N. 











SEVERAL BREEDS 





PLACE YOUR orders now for buck and 
doe kids. Saanens sired by Moonlarch En- 
dymion's Thunderhead. Nubians sired by 
Oakwood Jumbo and Oakwood Playboy 
$35 and up. Ciela Goat Farm, Box 958, 
Janesville, Calif 


DAIRY HERD must go! Thirty young, 
superior grade Saanens, Nubians, by regis- 
tered sires. Freshening March through 
July; 4- to 6-qts. State your needs. Everett 
Hoosier, Rt. 2, Hermiston, Oreg. 


STILL HAVE a few good does 
grades and purebreds. Freshen March 
through July. Also taking orders for kids. 
Hornless Nubian buck, reasonable. Thelma 
Helmick, Berrien Springs, Mich. 








left, 


BREEDERS DIRECTORY Kansas 
Goat Socwty. Dr. Frank W. Shaffer, 
Rt. 3, Salina, Kans. 


Dairy 
sec., 





DOGS 





PUREBRED Collie puppies. $20 and $30. 
Mrs. James Pike, Central Ave., Cedar 
Brook, N. J 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





CHINCHILLA, fur of the future. Start with 
the best. Selling ribbon winners; pair $1,200 
to $1,500; males $1,000 and up. Grand 
River Chinchilla Ranch, Rt. 1. Wixom, 
Mich. ° 





FOODS 





NATURAL stone-ground flour. Cornmeal, 
soy, rye. Unbleached white health foods. 
Electric vegetable juicers, blenders, grind- 
ers, slicers for salads, the Griscer, shred- 
ders. Send 3c stamp for folder. The Mill, 
Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 





POULTRY 





REGISTERED, purebred Saanens, Tog- 
genburgs, Nubians, Alpines. Bucks, does, 
1953 kids. Choice stock, Reasonable prices. 
Louis L. Gakle, Rt. 1, Ontario, Calif. 





TRY Saanen and Nubian crossbreds for 
cream and milk. Kids for sale. No shipping. 
Send card for price, Bert Cederquist, Rt. 9 
Lafayette, Ind. 


TWO DOELINGS, | year, open. Two 
5-qt., 5 and 6 years old grade Toggenburg 
milkers. No shipping. Casimir Lobodinski, 
8943 S. Grace, Highland, Ind. 


FRESH GRADE DOES. Also doe kids 
sired by purebred Saanen buck. James F. 
Pike, Central Ave., Cedar Brook, N. J. 

FEW BRED DOES yet to go; due soon; 
at farm, Chippewa Herd, Elmgrove, W. Va. 














HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Boy’ 16-18 interested’ in 
learning goat dairying. Must be _ good, 
rseponsible worker. Good wages if you can 
qualify. Marvel Goat Dairy, Rt. 3, Alliance, 
oO. 





WANTED 





WANTED: Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1925, Nov. 1929; all of 
Volume | and all of Volume VI. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 





GOAT SUPPLIES’ 





GOATS WORMY? Try Edghill 
Goat Formula W. No starving. 
ing. Teaspoonful in the feed once each 
week. $! quarter Ib.; $3 lb. Formula M, 
an organic tonic, puts and keeps them in 
fine condition and increases milk flow 
$1.25 lb., prepaid. Fred B. Keifer, Marshall, 
iil. 


Farms 
no drench- 





METAL KICKER, plus wood training gad- 
get, both postpaid, $2.50. Correct footlifting 
in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, 
lowa 





STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, ef- 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send $1 
for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, Room 
500. 108 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, IL. 


STANDARD-BRED Waterfowl. Eggs, day 
olds and breeders. American Buff, Brown 
Chinese, Pilgrim geese Buff, Domestic 
Mallard, White Runner ducks. Only the 
best—at a reasonable price. Alfred G. 
Barry, Jr., Rt. |, Box 17G, Dousman, Wis. 


Ce ee ee ed 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUE3T? 


“I should like to be advised 
where I might purchase either a 
purebred Nubian doe or doe kid 
not too far distant.”—Janet H. 
Sunday, Muskogee Co., Okla. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


Ne ee ee ee nn 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





SWEET POTATO 
Portoricans. Quick 
packed. Planting guide 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $4. 
Gleason, Tenn. 


KING RANCH Bluestem and the new 
Buffel Grass. Immediate delivery to your 
station. Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. 


plants; Nancy Halls, 
shipments, carefully 
200, $1.50; 
Plant Co., 


tree, 


Taylor 








TANNING 





YOUR GOATSKINS, deerskins (state 
which) made into finest gloves! C. K. Wood 
Factory, K-DG, Johnstown, N. Y. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal: 
Old issues, not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group. While they last we offer a miscel- 
laneous package (our selection) of 10 cop- 
jes for 50c postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy 
ciety members offer stock for sale, all 
breeds. Write for list. Membership $1! per 
ae Mrs. Robert L. Harris, sec., Fabius, 


Goat So 


A $100-A-MONTH |! 
soliciting, no mail 
asy, enjoyable pastime. 
fundable). Laura 
St., Anderson, 5. C. 


obby at home! No 
order, no meeting people. 
Details, 25c (re- 
Dickson, 401 Montague 


/, at? 


i 
4 ~~ oe S 


This may be one way to do it— 
but it would be slow work search- 
ing out one little customer at a 
time, or just seorching for a clue 
that might lead to a customer. 


4 r TTé 


But there is a better way—one 
best way, in fact—for you to 
reach those who are wanting to 
buy dairy goats. It’s fast, it’s 
sure, it’s economical ... ad- 
vertising regularly in Dairy Goat 
Journal, 

Here is the one place where 
one who sees your ad is interested 
in dairy goats. It is the place to 
where the buyer turns when he wants 
to buy stock. It is the place where 
your reputation is made as the buyer 
sees your ad; your own name is en 
hanced by its association with the 
advertising of the leaders of the in- 
dustry. 


every- 


It costs.so little, too—a guarantee of 
moie than 15,000 circulation means 
that it costs you but a tiny sum to 
reach each reader, far less than the 
postage to gend a letter or circular. 
And there are liberal discounts for 
space and for consecutive insertions 
under the special breeders rate. Look 
at the special savings for you 


Full page (30 in.) $70 
Half page (15 in.) 40 
Third page (10 in.) 30 
Sixth page (5 in.) 15 
Tenth page (3 in.) 9 
Fifteenth page (2 in.) rc) 
Thirtieth page (1 in.) 4 

EXTRA SAVINGS for contract 
10% discount for 6-month contract; 
20% discount for !2-month contract. 
Cash with order—otherwise ads earn 
commercial advertising rate. All ads on 
even inches only. 

FREE ILLUSTRATIONS-—-No additional 
charge for making halftone cuts from 
advertiser's photos for use in ads. Cuts 
furnished one column in width or more 
as required 


advertising: 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 





Columbia, Mo. 
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THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces— 


The change of its Secretary and 
the address of its office. 


a 


Your registrations and correspon- 
dence should be addressed to: 


ROBERT W. SOENS, Secretary 
Americaa Milk Goat Record Assn. 
Box 30 
Elyria, Ohio 





Serving the dairy goat industry since 1904 





HEL M‘°‘S 
Dehydrated goat milk, | |b 
Box 75 goat milk capsules 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream 

Postpaid. 20% a when pur- 
chased by the dozen. address- 
HELM GOAT MILK . RODUC TS 
148 Vista Dr. Mich 





$2.50 
1.00 
1.00 


Jackson, 











Imported British Saanens 
Totteridge Maia and Hortense of Weald, 
each gave over 3500 Ibs. as first kidders, 
and over 20 Ibs. high day 

At Stud: PETROL’S SAMSON 

Sired by imported Thundersley Petrol 
A very few kids available; also booking or- 
ders for 1953 kids. 
AMEDIO DE PIERRO 

4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 








LAKE-LAND FARM. 


Toggenburgs and French Alpines 
French Alpine kids, both sexes. Few 
Toggenburg kids, both sexes. Mature 
buck from AR dam. All from high pro- 
ducers; registered stock. 


Frank A. Long ®t, 3 Bex 5934 


Texarkana, Tex. 








Brown’s 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 
| Ib. tin makes 5 qts., $2. One case, 24 
Ibs., $36. Shipments prepaid in USA 


BROWN GOAT FARM 
Menomonie, Wis. 











Q Herd 


Must disperse fine breed stock.eMr. Quis- 
torff broke his back. All Advanced Reg- 
istry French Alpines, Saanen and Nubian 
bucks of tested purple ribbon stock for 
sale at cost. 
Rt. 1 


Gig Harbor Wash, 





CONCLUSIONS— 

“The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, an agency originally set up 
to protect the public against mon- 
opolistic and unscrupulous trans- 
portation companies, is apparently 
now more interested in protecting the 
companies against competition than 
in protecting the public.”—Grange 
News. We learned this several years 
ago and we learned it the hard way. 
We learned that carriers can quote 
as low a price for transporting mer- 
chandise or stock as they see fit in 
order to get the contract. One can 
then pay the agreed price, get a re- 
ceipt in full and then the carriers 
can claim an error and collect the 
published tariff. The ICC claims 
the tariff is published and shippers 
should consult it. However, we -found 
that on one shipment in particular 
the ICC, the transportation com- 
pany, the Farm Bureau and our at- 
torney all arrived at different prices, 
depending on which schedule was to 
be used. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

The following by Gilbert Harris, 
of England, was published in “Every- 
body’s” (Eng.) and republished in 
the Australian Goat World: “It is 
only a little over five years since I 
started goatkeeping. I was ‘demob- 
bed’ from the Royal Air Force at the 
end of 1945 and started a smallhold- 
ing of about 1 acre with another acre 
rented. On these 2 acres I raised 
pigs and poultry. Living near a 
large city, labor was both scarce and 
expensive, consequently I had to do 
most of the work myself. 

“Long hours of hard work in the 
open air gave me a terrific appetite 
and the meagre rations I got on a 
single book did not go far. Milk was 
rationed to two pints a week—hard- 
ly my requirements for a day! As 
there were no controls on goat milk, 
the obvious thing was a couple of 
goats and goodbye to rationing wor- 
ries for milk at least. 

“I found two goats for sale quite 
near me. Neither was in milk but 
both were due to kid shortly. One 
had not yet been in milk and the 
other was supposed to give 3 or 4 
Ibs. a day. I settled for them at 
£3 10s. apiece. They had not been 
looked after too well. 

“I gave them all the care and atten- 
tion my natural ‘stock-sense’ told me 
they needed. They looked a very dif- 
ferent pair of animals by the time 
they kidded some 8 weeks later. One 
did not turn out to be a very good 
milker, giving me between 4 and 5 
lbs. a day. The other surprised me 
and her previous owner by producing 
a steady 12 Ibs. a day! 

“IT had got my milk supply all right 
—I was swamped with it. Even I 
couldn't cope with 16 Ibs. a day. 
Neighbors soon solved my problem, 
however; within a few days I was 
selling all my surplus. I didn’t know 


much about goat milk in those days 
—except that I liked it. Then an in- 
cident occurred that was to change my 
whole farming career. 

“Late one afternoon a car pulled 
up outside my cottage and a dis- 
traught lady and gentleman got out. 
They said that they heard that I 
kept goats and could I possibly let 
them have a daily supply of milk? 
They came from the near-by city ond 
had been scouring the country for a 
supply without success. They told me 
their story: 


“Their. young son had contracted 
bovine tuberculosis of the stomach. 
Cow’s milk and patent milks his 
stomach would not accept, and yet 
milk he must have to keep him alive. 

“They took a pint away with them, 
and I promised to call with more the 
next day. I turned up the following 
afternoon with a pint bottle under 
each arm. The delighted parents told 
me that not only had their son been 
able to keep down the goat milk but 
that the pint had quickly gone and 
he was eagerly awaiting more. 

“At the end of the week I met the 
boy’s doctor. He was delighted with 
his patient’s progress and wanted 
supplies for three more children suf- 
fering from bovine tuberculosis. I 
told him I could not help him im- 
mediately but would take steps to get 
him further supplies very quickly. 
By the end of the following week I 
had bought two more very good 
milkers—this time they cost me 12 
guineas each. 

“So interested was I in satisfactory 
results the doctor was getting I im- 
mediately started a deep study of 
goats, goat milk and milk generally. 
I was staggered at what I discovered. 

“Another doctor added his patients 
to my list of waiting customers. Al- 
most weekly I added to my herd, and 
very soon the pigs and poultry had 
to go to make room for my wonder 
milkers. Now I was stuck for land. 
I had been able to rent a little more 
but not enough. 

I found 12 acres of cleared wood- 
land that no one would buy. It was 
considered useless as agricultural 
land, being covered with masses of 
brambles, saplings, shrubs, scrub, 
coarse grass and herbage. With a 
modern farmhouse erected I eventual- 
ly moved in with my herd which I 
now increased to thirty. This land, 
scorned by all as useless, is now 
producing close to 50,000 Ibs. of pure, 
wholesome milk each year.” 

Mr. Harris went on to tell about the 
millions of acres of waste land there 
that could well be utilized as he has 
utilized these 12 acres. 

Fifty-thousand pounds of milk per 
year from 30 does is about 1666 Ibs. 
per year per goat, which any reason- 
ably good goat should produce. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

When someone approaches one of 

your fine, heavy producing does and 





Use Your Goat Milk 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four valuable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 

Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them— 
for using goat milk and goat products. 
Soups,. chevon, salads, vegetables, breads, 
cakes, cookies, pie, desserts, 
drinks, and so on. 25¢ postpaid. 

BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 

Tired of “oley’’ and butter too expensive? 
Owners of but a single goat can make 
butter from occasional spare milk. Large 
owners can always have butter. Dairymen 
can make a profitable business by using 
surplus milk for butter. This booklet tells 
how. 25c postpaid. 

BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 

The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells yo how to butcher, how to cut up 
the carcass and prepare it for use. Also 
how to care for thé hides. 25c postpaid. 

HOME CHEESEMAKING 

The world's finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
small scale commercial production. 

25c postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


JOURNAL-WAY 
Leaflets 
A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Any ONE leaflet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid: 
Tips on Kid Care 
Furs and Skins from Goats 
Buying Goats 
Care of Milk in the Home 
Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding, Pregnancy and Care of the 
Doe at Kidding. 
Tainted Milk, Its Causes and Remedies 
at Manure 
Stomach Ulcers 
Brucella Infection 
How to Evaluate a Goat 
Kid-Rearing with Dry Skim Milk 
Order by number and title. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 


~ GOAT KEEPING 
for AMATEURS 


® By H. S. Holmes Pegler 
A hundred pages, and every pegs crammed 
mae with helpful tips and 
advice! Illustrated, 
showing many help- 
ful devices to sim i: 
fy goatkeeping. ere 
; the great English 
‘> authority, in his last 
book, summarizes the 
information of his 

ears of experience. $1.00 postpaid. 

AIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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asks, “Do they milk easy?” and then 
starts to try milking her, how do you 
handle the situation without offense 
or too much embarrassment? I sug- 
gest that I would rather they not be 
milked at this time of day but I won- 
der if someone has a better way. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

Please send correct address. Last 
month we received two $1 bills in one 
of our return envelopes; no name or 
address. The postmark was the only 
identifying mark on it. We filed it 
hoping for more information. Last 
week a rather irate man wrote be- 
cause he had not received his Dairy 
Goat Journal, telling us he had sent 
two $1 bills in one of our own en- 
velopes and it must have reached 
us. Yes, the postmark was from his 
town. 

I have two letters on my desk where 
people had asked for information and 
we had answered these inquiries only 
to have our letters returned, one 
marked “unknown” and one “no such 
town in state named.” 

Sometimes we are able to locate 
people by writing to their postmaster, 
and perhaps by adding a route num- 
ber or a subdivision he completes the 
address. Bear in mind that most of 
the postal employees may know you 
but when a new employee comes 
across your mail he may return it 
“for better address.” You know 
where you live but does the post of- 
fice? It may be that we do not 
either. Make the address complete 
on the letter and on the envelope. 
Unless you use a typewriter, printing 
the name and address is better than 
writing it. Printed letterheads and 
envelopes are best of all! 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

In February Conclusions I drew at- 
tention to the extreme claims of 
pecvle on the value of foods. One 
clain: was that bugs would not eat 
white tlour and so it was not fit for 
human consumption; the other, that 
the healthier the garden plants the 
less they would be attacked by in- 
sects. I received the following from 
L. W. Martin, Wheatland, Ia.: 

“This is my ninth year producing 
and processing organically, during 
these years of very hard study. I 
make 400 tons of compost a year. I 
think I’m the only producer in Iowa. 

“Read any Old World publications 
and you will find ads reading like this 
—Wanted, sick livestock’ to prove 
what natural food, grown organically, 
will do for sick animals. 

“You can either cure yourself or 
kill yourself right at your own dinner 
table. It is not high speed, highly 
processed foods that add years to your 
life for health comes from natural 
foods.” 

It is oft said that we dig our graves 
with our teeth, which I doubt. We 
lose our teeth at an early age so have 
none to dig with. Look over the 
average table at the condiments, 
excessive amounts of sweets, anything 
to tempt the appetite; then when one 
has eaten more than he should, des- 
sert is brought .on and crowded 
down. And who dares say that the 
average dessert is a real food? Many 
a@ man can shout, “My wife is killing 
me!”—but he seems to enjoy her 
method of doing so. 








Breeders listed are those who usually have 
quality stock to offer for sale. Those in- 
dicated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite b it is your assurance of, vai- 
ue when you buy from advertised breeders. 


CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH, Mrs. O. A 
Huber, Merrimac Star Rt., Oroville, Calif. 
Nubian 
* MAYRU, Virginia and Rupert Alen, Rt. 
1, Box 27, Pleasant Grove, Calif. 
Saanen 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Toggenburg 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 


Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 


MARYLAND 
Nubians 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Wooden, 
Box 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, Md 
Toggenburg 
*® TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr.. 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. (At Woodfield.) 


MISSOURI 
Nubian 
* LEACH, C. E., 14 West 
Columbia, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
ubian 
Mary W. Son- 


Blvd. &., 


N 
* HOMESTEAD NUBIANS, 
dern, lronia Rd., Mendham, N, J 
oggenburg 
* BLUE HILL GOAT FARM. William M. 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, West- 
w FD, i 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Toggenburg 
*TWIN VALLEY HERD, Mrs. 
Sherer, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 


Saanen 
* McCORMICK, W. F., 123 South Ball St., 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
Toggenburg 
* CLOVERLEAF GOAT DAIRY, George 
Reuss, Janesville, Wis. 


Walter M. 





If you are a breeder of quality stock 
and wish to be included in this Breeders 
Directory, write directly to Dairy Goat 
Journal for rates and information. 














CHIKAMING HERD 


| (On continuous official test for 16 years) 


Booking orders for 1953 buck and doe 





\kids from top quality breeding stock. 


| Toggenburg @ Nubian ¢ Saanen 


Also a few yearling and mature does 


| 
| 
| 





for sale. 


MRS. CARL SANDBURG 
Flat Rock, North Carolina 

















Simplified, convenient- 
for 10 goats for 2 weeks 
or | goat for 20 weeks. 
8A%xI1 in. 10c each; 5 for 
25c; 50 for $1, postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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why not feed the purina 
way for top results 


It’s your decision .. . yet production-wise 
goat breeders feed Purina Goat Chow. Fed 
the Purina Way, it helps them get the 
proof-in-the-pail results they like to see. 


Why not follow their example? You can 
always depend on Purina Goat Chow. It’s 
made from the choicest ingredients and 
checked for quality in Purina’s modern 
research laboratories. Years of feeding 
tests at the 738-acre Purina Research Farm 
prove it’s nutritionally sound for your goats; 


Call on your local Purina Dealer today. 
Ask him for free goat literature. Start 
feeding Purina Goat Chow now. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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